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Western Political Thinkers - XIV 


Sr. No. Description 


1. Jean Jacques Rousseau: 


a) Human Nature b) Social Contract Theory c) Idea of General Will. 


2. John Stuart Mill: 


a) Utilitarianism b) Idea of Liberty c) Representative Government. 


3. Jeremy Bentham: 
a) View of State, Government & Rights b) Ideas on Law and Reform and 


Punishment c) Theory of Utilitarianism. 


4. Karl Marx: 
a) Dialectical Materialism and Materialistic Interpretation of History b) Theory of 


Class Struggle and Surplus Value c) Views on State and Revolution. 


5. Harold Laski: 


a) Pluralistic Theory of Sovereignty b) Views on Liberty. 


1. Jean Jacques Rousseau 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) Theory of will is Rousseau’s major contribution to political science. 

Ans: Theory of general will is Rousseau’s major contribution to political science. 

2) Rousseau’s notion of states that the source of all power lies in the general will of 
the people. 

Ans: Rousseau’s notion of popular sovereignty states that the source of all power lies in the 
general will of the people. 

3) Rousseau favoured the over civilised society as equality and freedom prevailed in 
it. 

Ans: Rousseau favoured the state of nature over civilised society as equality and freedom 
prevailed in it. 

4) The state of nature, for Rousseau, was a state. 


Ans: The state of nature, for Rousseau, was a pre-political state. 


5) Rousseau maintains that the general will always tends toward the good. 


Ans: Rousseau maintains that the general will always tends toward the common good. 


6) is the chief characteristic of general will. 


Ans: Unity is the chief characteristic of general will. 


7) The sovereign power of state is expressed in the 


Ans: The sovereign power of state is expressed in the law. 


8) Obedience to a law one has prescribed for oneself is 


Ans: Obedience to a law one has prescribed for oneself is liberty. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) When was Rousseau born? 
Ans: Rousseau was born on 28 June 1712, in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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2) What is the source of general will? 
Ans: Rousseau regards the social contract as source of general will. 


3) How does Rousseau defines law’? 
Ans: Rousseau defines law as “a public and solemn declaration of the general will on an object 
of common interest”. 


4) What does, Rousseau believe, has the right to make laws? 
Ans: According to Rousseau, the general will alone has the right to make all laws. 


5) Who wrote the book ‘The Emile’? 

Ans: The Emile or On Education is a treatise on the nature of education and on the nature 
of man written by Jean Jacques Rousseau, who considered it to be the “best and most 
important” of all his writings. 


6) Who considered Rousseau as the father of political philosophy? 
Ans: G. D. H. Cole considers Rousseau as the father of political philosophy. 


7) Rousseau's views on religion are expressed in which book? 
Ans: Rousseau expressed his views on religion in his book The Emile. 


8) Which philosophers have influenced Rousseau? 
Ans: Rousseau’s writings were influenced by various philosophers such as Plato, Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Locke, Machiavelli, etc. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Human nature. 


Ans: In the Discourse on Inequality Rousseau sets out his views on the fundamental nature of man. 
To develop his critique of existing society he asked what humans would have been like before the 
institution of society. Rousseau saw society as unnatural, and a social sense is therefore also not 
natural but artificial. In other words, to define ‘human nature’ one has to think about what humans 
would have been like before society. 


Using evidence from the writings of travellers and naturalists such as Buffon, he explores 
the nature of man — natural man would be roving individuals; there would be no permanent 
relationships, but a "loose companionship"; there would be no love, no family, no morality, and 
no property; people would be free, but without knowledge, language, morality, or industry — they 
would be neither moral nor vicious, in a word — “innocent”. 


For Rousseau, then, the ‘savage’ in the state of nature was not selfish (as in Hobbes) nor even 
rational (as in Locke) — for these abilities, he argued, arose as a result of our interaction with others, 
and especially in civilisation. He admired the newly discovered native peoples, whose lives were 
described by travellers, as he believed they led more natural lives than the civilised French. 


Rousseau’s view of human nature (before society changes it) is that we all have two natural 
(pre-social) sentiments or feelings (sensibilité). Unlike the other Enlightenment thinkers, Rousseau 
does not attribute reasoning powers to us as ‘natural’ or pre-social. We have feelings first, and he 
identifies two such sentiments/feelings: amour de soi, and pitié: 


Amour de soi (love of oneself) is not the same as amour-propre (self-love), self-love develops 
in society, especially after the institution of property and it is the basis of false values such as 
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honour, pride and vanity. Rather amour de soi could be self-respect or self-preservation. Simply, 
the desire to satisfy our own short-term needs — and presumably not to be hurt. Pitié (pity), but 
probably best translated as sympathy or compassion, is not the same as altruism, but rather the 
desire not to hurt others. 


Rousseau’s account, in Emile, of how the central character develops ‘social feelings’ is that 
these feelings are based on self-love (because self-love comes first in human development), “When 
the strength of an expansive soul makes me identify myself with my fellow, and I feel that I am, 
so to speak, in him, it is in order not to suffer that I do not want him to suffer. I am interested in 
him for love of myself (/’amour de moi)’. And this is also the source of justice as, “Love of men 
derived from love of self is the principle of human justice”. 


Thus, human nature according to Rousseau is largely good. Society is the corrupting force that 
transforms ‘natural man’ into the self-obsessed beast. 


2) State of nature. 


Ans: The state of nature was discussed by Rousseau in his Discourses on the origin of Inequality. 
His state of nature is an instrument to reveal the sick and perverted condition of the present 
civilized man. It is bereft of the dogmas and modern conventions that characterize a modern 
society. Against Hobbes, Rousseau said that in the state of nature, people were innocent and 
were absolutely free and led a contended life. 


People never faced war and had minimum desires that were compatible with their survival 
needs. They never craved for more possessions. Everything was available in abundance and 
there was no need for them to depend on others and logically no need for extensive social 
interaction. However, it is important to note that an ‘unreflective sympathy and general 
compassion’ towards others without any discrimination was present. 


The natural man for Rousseau was in his own description, a ‘noble savage’ who knew 
neither vice nor virtue. Such a man lived a solitary, happy and carefree life. Rousseau opined 
that in the state of nature there was no place for such vices like blame, criticism, judgment, 
comparison with others and the distinction based on merit. For him, it is a mistake to recognize 
distinctions in a society as it makes them unequal. 


Human beings, in the state of nature, are self-contended and love their selves. However, this 
does not mean that they do not feel for the others. They do have the feeling of compassion for 
the suffering of others. Rousseau had immense faith in the natural goodness of human beings 
and believed that one by nature is just as good as any other. 


However, this natural goodness of man was corrupted in the most sophisticated societies. 
Division of labour and rise of the private property caused distinction between rich and poor 
which broke down the happy nature conditions of human beings and made it necessary to 
establish society. For Rousseau, history is the story of corruption, whereby a healthy innocence 
gives way to a corrupt sophistication with the onset of farming and technology. 


3) Social contract. 


Ans: It may be worthwhile to quote social contract in Rousseau's words. He states "Each of us 
puts his person and all his power in common under the supreme direction of general will, and in 
a corporate capacity, we receive each number, as an indivisible part of the whole. At once, in 
place of individual personality of each contracting party, the act of association creates a moral 
and collective bodily, composed of as many members as the assembly contains votes, and 
receiving from this act its unity, its common identity, its life and its wills. Framed by the union 
of all persons, formerly took the name of city, now take that of republic or body politic, it is 
called by its members state, when passive sovereign when active, and power when compared 
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with others like itself". Rousseau believes each and every person in the state possess equal and 
inalienable portion of sovereignty of the whole, gains back under state protection, the right he 
has given up. 


He states, “To find a form of association which may defend protect with the whole force of 
the community the person and property of every associate and by means of which each 
conceiving with all, may nevertheless obey only himself, and remain as free as before. Such is 
the fundamental problem of which the social contract furnishes the solution. In short each giving 
himself to all, gives himself to nobody, and there is not one associate over whom we do not 
acquire same rights when we concede to him over ourselves. We gave the equivalent of all that 
we lose, and more power to preserve what we have”. 


Thus, Rousseau stated as below: 


(1) Each man by giving all to society makes it absolute. Though authority is absolute but 
individuals still possess equal rights. 


(2) None is loser but everybody is gainer. 


(3) The individual makes surrender to entity of which every individual is constituent part and 
“over whose activities he has the same degree of control as any other member of the 
community”. 


(4) Rousseau believes that civil state brings out a tremendous change in man and he defends 
everything on moral principles and right supplements appetite and makes his a reasonable being 
and a man. He showed that as men produced culture and civilisation, they also suffered decline 
as human beings. Man's own creation overpowered and enslaved him. Men were born free but 
they entered into a life or bondage that was created by themselves by laws, customs and social 
set up. 


4) The general will. 


Ans: The doctrine of general will occupies a prominent place in Rousseau’s political philosophy. 
In the Discourse on Political Economy Rousseau had already dealt with the problem of general 
will. He sees the body politic, “possessed of a will and this general will, which tends always to 
the preservation and welfare of the whole and of every part, and is the source of the laws, 
constitutes for all the members of the state in their relation to one another and to it, the rule of 
what is just or unjust”. By introducing the concept of general will, Rousseau fundamentally 
alters the mechanistic concept of the state as an instrument and revives the organic theory of the 
state, which goes back to Plato and Aristotle. 


According to Rousseau, the actual will of the individual is his impulsive and irrational will. 
It is based on self- interest and is not related to the well-being of the society. Such a will is 
narrow and self-conflicting. The real will of the individual is on the other hand, rational will, 
which aims at the general happiness of the community. The real will promotes harmony between 
the individuals in society. Rousseau believes that an average man has both an actual and real 
will. 


The general will is the sum total of or rather synthesis of the real wills of the individuals in 
society. It represents the common consciousness of the common good after proper discussion 
and deliberation. The character of the general will is determined by two elements: first it aims 
at the general good, and second, it must come from all and apply to all. The first refers to the 
object of the will; the second, to its origin. 


Rousseau also makes differences between will of all and general will. There is often a great 
deal of differences between the will of all and the general will, ‘the latter considers only the 
common interests, while the former takes private interest into account and is no more than a sum 
of particular wills’. Thus, the will of all is the aggregate of all the wills of the individuals of the 
community about their private interest into account and is no more than a sum of particular wills. 
But the general will represent the aggregate of these wills which is common to all the citizens. 
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In other words, the essential difference between the will of all and general will is one of 
motivation 1.e., service to the community without any prejudice or discrimination. 


Unlike nearly all other major political thinkers, Rousseau considers the sovereignty of the 
people inalienable and indivisible. The people cannot give away or transfer to any person or 
body their ultimate right of self-government of deciding their own destiny. Whereas Hobbes 
identified the sovereign with the ruler who exercises sovereignty, Rousseau draws a sharp 
distinction between sovereignty, which always and wholly resides in the people and government 
which is but a temporary agent of the sovereign people. Rousseau believes that the general will 
would be the source of all laws. The human being would be truly free it he followed the dictates 
of the law. He was categorical that the general will could emerge only in an assembly of equal 
law makers. 


5) Rousseau’s concept of sovereignty. 


Ans: “Sovereignty is the exercise of the general will”. Philosophically, Rousseau’s doctrine 
finds its expression in the view that the state is based not on any original convention, not on any 
determinate power, but on the living and sustaining rational will of its members. 


Rousseau argues that the common good can only be achieved by heeding the general will 
as expressed by the sovereign. The sovereign is inalienable: it cannot defer its power to someone 
else, or be represented by a smaller group. It expresses the general will, which will never 
coincide exactly with any particular private will. As the will of the people, the sovereign can 
only exist so long as the people have an active and direct political voice. Nor is sovereignty 
divisible: the sovereign always and necessarily expresses the will of the people as a whole, and 
not of some part. 


While he claims that the sovereign has absolute power over all its subjects, Rousseau is 
careful to carve out a space for private interests as well. A citizen must render whatever services 
or goods are necessary to the state, but the state cannot demand more than what is necessary 
from the citizen. Furthermore, the sovereign is only authorized to speak in cases that affect the 
body politic as a whole. Cases that deal only with individuals or particularities do not concern 
all citizens, and so do not concern the sovereign: the sovereign deals only with matters that are 
of common interest. As a result, each citizen is free to pursue private interests, and is only bound 
to the sovereign in matters that are of public concern. 


The concepts of the sovereignty had currency before Rousseau, but not in the form that 
Rousseau gives them. A sovereign is the ultimate authority with regard to a certain group of 
people. It is the voice of the law, and all people under its authority must obey it. Rousseau holds 
on to the essential notion of sovereignty - that it is a power with absolute and inalienable 
influence over its subjects - but rejects the idea that a single person or elite group can act as 
sovereign. His goal in The Social Contract is to determine how people can maintain their 
freedom within the confines of political association, so the idea of a single monarch with 
absolute power over his subjects runs totally contrary to his ideal. The only way people can be 
subjected to a sovereign power without losing their freedom is if they themselves are this 
sovereign power. Thus, Rousseau turns the idea of sovereignty on its head, asserting that the 
people, and not the king, are sovereign. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Elucidate the features of Rousseau’s social contract. 


Ans: Rousseau in his work Social Contract explores the possibility of creating a society that is 
not corrupt. He tries to devise a form of political contrivance, which would allow freedom for 
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human beings and also solve the problems of the modern civilization as depicted in his work 
Discourses. 


However, Rousseau makes it clear that, it is not possible for men to return to the freedom 
of the state of nature, but it is possible, he insists, to exchange that freedom for the freedom of 
the citizen. This is done through an act of association that creates the social entity and in which 
all give up rights and become subjects while at the same time receiving rights as citizens and 
members of the sovereign. He says; “While uniting himself with all, many still obey himself 
alone and remain as free as before”. If we go through Rousseau’s social contract, we shall find 
some features which are narrated in the following way: 


(1) The contract enables each person to submit himself and the power he possesses under the 
common authority. 


(2) This common authority will be guided by the general will. The body politic will be 
administered by the general will. The opinion of any single person will have no importance. 


(3) In the state of nature people acted or behaved in individual capacity and in his opinion that 
was the root cause of problem. In the newly created society, which is called the body politic, all 
the individuals will act in corporate capacity. He has used two words—corporate body and 
collective body. Both have been used to mean the same idea. 


(4) The people met together and adopted collective decisions. In other words, all the individuals 
were parties to the decisions and, hence, nobody can modify or change any decision according 
to his will. 


(5) An interesting feature of Rousseau’s social contract is the goods and persons are put under 
the authority of association or body politic. But the contracting individual does not surrender his 
freedom to the authority of the body politic. 


Rousseau’s social contract signifies a contract creating a self-driven government. While 
Hobbes and Locke maintained that through contract there is a surrender of sovereignty from 
people to the state, Rousseau maintains that no such transfer of sovereignty takes place. For him, 
sovereignty originates as well as resides with the people. 


2) Briefly evaluate the influence of Rousseau. 


Ans: It is difficult to estimate Rousseau’s influence, both in the Western philosophical tradition, 
and historically. Not only is he one of the most important figures in the history of political 
philosophy, later influencing Karl Marx among others, but his works were also championed by 
the leaders of the French Revolution, seeing him as the spiritual father of the revolution. Burke 
referred to him as “the insane Socrates of the National Assembly”. Many of the ideas of 
Rousseau were put into practice during the “later and more terrible phases of the Revolution”. 
Rousseau has remained controversial for more than two centuries, and has continued to gain 
admirers and critics down to the present time. However, in their own way, both critics and 
admirers have served to underscore the significance of the man, while those who have evaluated 
him with fairness have agreed that he was the finest thinker of his time on the question of 
civilization. 


Rousseau’s most important philosophical impact was on Immanuel Kant. In the Philosophy 
of Right, Hegel praised Rousseau for the idea that will is the basis of the state. Karl Marx’s 
concerns with alienation and exploitation have also been thought to bear some kind of 
relationship to Rousseau’s thinking on related topics. In contemporary political philosophy, it is 
clear that the thinking of John Rawls reflects the influence of Rousseau. Rousseau’s Discourse 
on the Arts and Sciences, emphasizing individualism and repudiating "civilization", was 
appreciated by Thomas Paine, William Godwin and Tolstoy. 
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The elegance of Rousseau's writing is held to have inspired a significant transformation in 
French poetry and drama— freeing them from rigid literary norms. Other writers who were 
influenced by Rousseau's writings included Leopardi, Pushkin, Tolstoy in Russia; Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats in England; and Hawthorne and Thoreau in America. 


Rousseau’s thinking has had a profound influence on later philosophers and political 
theorists, although the tensions and ambiguities in his work have meant that his ideas have been 
developed in radically incompatible and divergent ways. In modern political philosophy, for 
example, it is possible to detect Rousseau as a source of inspiration for liberal theories, 
communitarian ideas, civic republicanism, and in theories of deliberative and participatory 
democracy. Hostile writers have portrayed Rousseau as a source of inspiration for the more 
authoritarian aspects of the French revolution and thence for aspects of fascism and communism. 


Rousseau’s thought also played an important role in promoting the notion of human rights. 
Many previous philosophers, from Dutch philosopher Hugo Grotius to the Englishman Hobbes, 
had conceived of rights in terms of the possession of power or of legal constructs within society. 
In contrast, Rousseau’s insistence on the fundamental freedom of human beings in their “natural 
state” contributed to the modern notion that people have inalienable rights, regardless of their 
place in society. This notion is clearly reflected in 20th century documents such as the United 
Nations Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Rousseau triumphed over Voltaire, revived religion, transformed education, elevated the 
morals of France, inspired the Romantic movement and the French Revolution, influenced the 
philosophy of Kant and Schopenhauer, the plays of Schiller, the novels of Goethe, the poems of 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, the socialism of Marx, the ethics of Tolstoy, and, altogether, 
had more effect upon posterity than any other writer or thinker of eighteenth century in which 
writers were more influential than they had ever been before. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Describe Rousseau’s life and his work. 


Ans: Jean Jacques Rousseau was one of the greatest political philosophers that the French has 
produced. In the entire history of political theory, he was the most exciting and provocative. He 
was a genius and a keen moralist who was ruthless in his criticism of 18th century French 
society. He was one of the most controversial thinkers, as evident from the conflicting, 
contradictory and often diametrically opposite interpretations that existed of the nature and 
importance of his ideas. He is best remembered for his concept of popular sovereignty, and the 
theory of general will which provide a philosophical justification for democratic governance. 
He was the intellectual father of the French Revolution as well as the last and perhaps the greatest 
of the modern contract theorists. The important works of Rousseau include- 


(1) Discourse on the Arts and Sciences (1750) 

(2) Discourse on the Origin and Basis of Inequality Among Men (1754) 
(3) Discourse on Political Economy (1755) 

(4) Julie, or The New Heloise (1761) 

(5) Emile, or On Education (1762) 

(6) The Social Contract, or Principles of Political Right (1762) 

(7) The Confessions (1770) 

(8) Constitutional Project for Corsica (1772) 

(9) Considerations on the Government of Poland (1772) 
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Rousseau was born on June 28, 1712 in the city of Geneva. During his lifetime, he 
accomplished many things including mastery in and writing on music, politics and education. 
His fame primarily rested on his writings. His father was a watchmaker. His mother’s death 
within a month of his birth disintegrated the family. His parents were Protestants, but Rousseau 
got converted to Catholicism under the influence of Madame de Warens. He subsequently 
became Warens’ lover. He led the life of a vagabond, and only after many years did he begin to 
educate himself. His Confessions provide the details of his life. 


At the age of 30, Rousseau went to Paris and befriended Diderot. The latter’s Encyclopaedia 
included some of Rousseau’s writings on music. From 1743 to 1744, Rousseau became the 
secretary to the French ambassador in Venice. He developed an intimate relationship with 
Therese le Vasseur in 1745, who subsequently became the mother of his five children. All his 
children were abandoned in an orphanage. He married Therese much later. His eccentric, 
egoistic and overbearing personality made him sever his friendships with his former friends 
Diderot, Hume and Voltaire. 


Rousseau attained fame with his prize-winning essay Discourse on the Science and Arts, in 
which he rejected progress based on the arts and sciences, as it did not elevate the moral 
standards of human beings. In the Discourses, he traced the rise of inequality and the consequent 
fall of the human individual. The Discourses was dedicated to the natives of Geneva, a city that 
had left an indelible influence. In the novel The New Heloise, the themes of his early essays 
reappeared, and his preference for nature and the simple pleasures of country life became 
evident. His Confessions published posthumously and his Les Reveries du Promeneur Solitaire 
contained idyllic descriptions of the beauty and serenity of the country’s natural surroundings. 
It also had beautiful portrayals of the lakes of Switzerland and the foothills of the Alps. 


Rousseau also composed operas. One of his short operas, Le Devin du Village (The Village 
Soothsayer) was performed for the first time in Paris on March 1, 1753. It proved to be an instant 
hit. Even the king of France, despite being tone-deaf, was overheard trying to hum its melodies. 
Rousseau’s music remained the mainstay of the Paris opera for years to come. He also wrote a 
dictionary of music and devised a new system of musical notation. He was persecuted for 
religious reasons. The Social Contract and the Emile were burned both in Paris and Geneva. 
Facing the threat of imprisonment, Rousseau went into hiding. He died in 1778. 


To some, Rousseau appeared as a great champion of individualism. Others viewed him as a 
collectivist. Many like Cassirer saw him as an incomparable democrat who recognized 
autonomy, though some like Cobban, Talmon and Taylor viewed him as a precursor of modern 
totalitarianism. Crocker and Lindsay viewed him as a believer in guided democracy while 
Popper described him as a romantic collectivist. 


To many, he was an advocate of revolutionary changes while others regarded him as a 
defendant of the status quo. The early socialists were uncomfortable with his individualism. His 
name had been associated with the German idealists who regarded him as the originator of their 
political system. Kant praised Rousseau for stating in clear terms the limits of the intellect and 
emphasizing the importance of immediate sensation. He credited him for teaching him to honour 
human beings. This divergence in interpretation was due to the ambiguous nature of his theory, 
making it possible to interpret him in many different ways. One could always find one’s dogma 
in Rousseau, whether one belongs to the left or to the ‘left of left’ or to right or to the ‘right of 
right’. 


2) Analyse Rousseau’s social contract theory. 


Ans: Rousseau has two distinct social contract theories. The first is found in his essay, Discourse 
on the Origin and Foundations of Inequality Among Men, commonly referred to as the Second 
Discourse, and is an account of the moral and political evolution of human beings over time, 
from a state of nature to modern society. As such it contains his naturalized account of the social 
contract, which he sees as very problematic. The second is his normative, or idealized theory of 
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the social contract, and is meant to provide the means by which to alleviate the problems that 
modern society has created for us, as laid out in The Social Contract. 


According to Rousseau, the state of nature was a peaceful and quixotic time. People lived 
solitary, uncomplicated lives. Their few needs were easily satisfied by nature. Because of the 
abundance of nature and the small size of the population, competition was non-existent, and 
persons rarely even saw one another, much less had reason for conflict or fear. Moreover, these 
simple, morally pure persons were naturally endowed with the capacity for pity, and therefore 
were not inclined to bring harm to one another. 


As time passed, however, humanity faced certain changes. As the overall population 
increased, the means by which people could satisfy their needs had to change. People slowly 
began to live together in small families, and then in small communities. Divisions of labour were 
introduced, both within and between families, and discoveries and inventions made life easier, 
giving rise to leisure time. Such leisure time inevitably led people to make comparisons between 
themselves and others, resulting in public values, leading to shame and envy, pride and 
contempt. Most importantly however, according to Rousseau, was the invention of private 
property, which constituted the pivotal moment in humanity’s evolution out of a simple, pure 
state into one characterized by greed, competition, vanity, inequality, and vice. For Rousseau 
the invention of property constitutes humanity’s ‘fall from grace’ out of the state of nature. 


Having introduced private property, initial conditions of inequality became more 
pronounced. Some have property and others are forced to work for them, and the development 
of social classes begins. Eventually, those who have property notice that it would be in their 
interests to create a government that would protect private property from those who do not have 
it but can see that they might be able to acquire it by force. So, government gets established, 
through a contract, which purports to guarantee equality and protection for all, even though its 
true purpose is to fossilize the very inequalities that private property has produced. In other 
words, the contract, which claims to be in the interests of everyone equally, is really in the 
interests of the few who have become stronger and richer as a result of the developments of 
private property. This is the naturalized social contract, which Rousseau views as responsible 
for the conflict and competition from which modern society suffers. 


The normative social contract, argued for by Rousseau in The Social Contract, is meant to 
respond to this sorry state of affairs and to remedy the social and moral ills that have been 
produced by the development of society. The distinction between history and justification, 
between the factual situation of mankind and how it ought to live together, is of the utmost 
importance to Rousseau. While we ought not to ignore history, nor ignore the causes of the 
problems we face, we must resolve those problems through our capacity to choose how we ought 
to live. Might never makes right, despite how often it pretends that it can. 


The Social Contract begins with the most oft-quoted line from Rousseau: “Man is born free, 
and everywhere he is in chains”. This claim is the conceptual bridge between the descriptive 
work of the Second Discourse, and the prescriptive work that is to come. Humans are essentially 
free, and were free in the state of nature, but the ‘progress’ of civilization has substituted 
subservience to others for that freedom, through dependence, economic and social inequalities, 
and the extent to which we judge ourselves through comparisons with others. Since a return to 
the state of nature is neither feasible nor desirable, the purpose of politics is to restore freedom 
to us, thereby reconciling who we truly and essentially are with how we live together. So, this is 
the fundamental philosophical problem that The Social Contract seeks to address: how can we 
be free and live together? Or, put another way, how can we live together without succumbing to 
the force and coercion of others? We can do so, Rousseau maintains, by submitting our 
individual, particular wills to the collective or general will, created through agreement with other 
free and equal persons. Like Hobbes and Locke before him, and in contrast to the ancient 
philosophers, all men are made by nature to be equals, therefore no one has a natural right to 
govern others, and therefore the only justified authority is the authority that is generated out of 
agreements or covenants. 
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The most basic covenant, the social pact, is the agreement to come together and form a 
people, a collectively, which by definition is more than and different from a mere aggregation 
of individual interests and wills. This act, where individual persons become a people is “the real 
foundation of society”. Through the collective renunciation of the individual rights and freedom 
that one has in the state of nature, and the transfer of these rights to the collective body, a new 
‘person’, as it were, is formed. The sovereign is thus formed when free and equal persons come 
together and agree to create themselves anew as a single body, directed to the good of all 
considered together. So, just as individual wills are directed towards individual interests, the 
general will, once formed, is directed towards the common good, understood and agreed to 
collectively. Included in this version of the social contract is the idea of reciprocated duties: the 
sovereign is committed to the good of the individuals who constitute it, and each individual is 
likewise committed to the good of the whole. Given this, individuals cannot be given liberty to 
decide whether it is in their own interests to fulfil their duties to the sovereign, while at the same 
time being allowed to reap the benefits of citizenship. They must be made to conform themselves 
to the general will, they must be “forced to be free”. 


For Rousseau, this implies an extremely strong and direct form of democracy. One cannot 
transfer one’s will to another, to do with as he or she sees fit, as one does in representative 
democracies. Rather, the general will depends on the coming together periodically of the entire 
democratic body, each and every citizen, to decide collectively, and with at least near unanimity, 
how to live together, i.e., what laws to enact. As it is constituted only by individual wills, these 
private, individual wills must assemble themselves regularly if the general will is to continue. 
One implication of this is that the strong form of democracy which is consistent with the general 
will is also only possible in relatively small states. The people must be able to identify with one 
another, and at least know who each other are. They cannot live in a large area, too spread out 
to come together regularly, and they cannot live in such different geographic circumstances as 
to be unable to be united under common laws. Although the conditions for true democracy are 
stringent, they are also the only means by which we can, according to Rousseau, save ourselves, 
and regain the freedom to which we are naturally entitled. 


Rousseau’s social contract theories together form a single, consistent view of our moral and 
political situation. We are endowed with freedom and equality by nature, but our nature has been 
corrupted by our contingent social history. We can overcome this corruption, however, by 
invoking our free will to reconstitute ourselves politically, along strongly democratic principles, 
which is good for us, both individually and collectively. 


3) Critically examine the theory of general will. 


Ans: Rousseau is said to be the first political thinker who laid the foundation of democracy and 
created a revolution in the political philosophy by his conception of general will. 


Rousseau defining general will tells us that man has two types of wills - Actual will and real 
will. Actual will corresponds to the will of individual, under the influence of actual will man 
never thinks of general interest. On the contrary real will always aims at general interest. It 
resides permanently within and expresses his freedom. It is pure and perfect and believes in 
general welfare and visualizes the entire life of man. 


General will may be defined, “it is the nature of a principle operating among, and underneath 
a great variety of contrasting distinguishing factor and can only be defined by the help of an ‘as 
such or in so far as’ the will of the whole society ‘in so far as’ they aim at the common good or 
the common conscience of a common end or good”. Rousseau states what makes the general is 
less the number of voters than the common interest uniting them. 


According to Rousseau, general will always aims at the good of masses whether it is obeyed 
by one individual or by the whole society. According to his conception, “Social contract tacitly 
includes the understanding that whosoever refuses to obey the general will shall be compelled 
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to do by the whole body’. This means nothing less than that he will be forced to free, for this is 
condition which, by giving each citizen to his country receives him against all personal 
dependence. If the state is a moral person whose life is the union of its members, and the most 
important of it care of its own preservation, then it must have universal and compelling force in 
order to dispose part as may be most advantageous to the whole. 


Rousseau believes that by the common consent all persons surrender their right to general 
will and it cannot be disobeyed by anyone and if anyone disobeys it, he can be compelled to 
follow 1.e., to be free. 


According to Rousseau, “General will aims at the common interest (but) will of all, aims at 
private interests. If we may deduct the private interest from the will of all, there remain general 
will’. Thus, the general will is the will of all excluding private interests and taking into 
consideration of common interest aiming for general good. By the free act of those who enter 
into a pact, all powers and rights are resigned to the community and their respective wills are 
superseded by the general will. This general will is a group 'mind' being the compound of the 
best will of all citizens willing, the best interests of the state. 


Following are the main points of Rousseau's general will: 

(1) The will of each individual is merged into a general will. 

(2) The general will corresponds to the common interest of all members of the community. 
(3) It is arrived by the votes of each members for the common good. 

(4) It represents the best interests of the community and is never wrong. 

(5) It always aims at common good. 


(6) It differs from will of all. Will of all may contain private interest also but general will remain 
after deducting the private interest from will of all. 


(7) The general will is the ultimate source of all human laws. 
(8) It aims at common good and is always right. 


General will of Rousseau possesses characteristics of unity, unlimitability and inalienability 
and it is source of law. Rousseau believed that the general will cannot be represented and as such 
laid the foundation of direct democracy. 


Its Criticism: 


(1) His conception of general will is vague and incomplete and lands to confusion and some 
writers state that Rousseau is a medley of magnificent confusion. 


(2) Rousseau's concept of general will is rather abstract and narrow. 
(3) It aims at common interest which is difficult to define. 


(4) Rousseau's contention that general will is unrepresentable pits on the very foundation of 
representative democracy and aims at direct democracy which is difficult to be practiced in large 
states. 


(5) According to Bousaquent, "General will is the will of whole society or will of individual in 
so far as they aim at the common good". 


(6) According to Jones, one defect, is its difficult applicability to the large state and the second 
certain unstable elements which cause it tend to shift from basically democratic to a more 
totalitarian point of view. 


(7) Rousseau fails to tell us exactly, how he confined the general will and how it can be applied 
in practice for there is no objective way of determining when a general will has been achieved. 
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(8) It assigns a very high place to the state and sacrifices the individuals at the altar of the state. 
Merits: 
(1) It leads to the notion that will, not force, is the basis of the state. 


(2) Democracy rests not on force of majority but on an active and selfless will for common 
welfare. 


(3) It puts social interest before individual interest. 
(4) It considers the state as a moral organism and emphasizes the corporate character of the state. 


(5) According to Maxey, political authority could find no more impregenable foundation than 
the sovereignty of the masses through the general will. According to Jones, “The notion of the 
general will is not only the most central concept of Rousseau's theory, it is also the most original, 
the most interesting and historically the most important contribution which he made to political 
theory". 


According to Sabine, "The general will represented a unique fact about a community, 
namely that it has a collective good which is not the same thing as the private interests of its 
members. In some sense it lives his own life, fulfils its own destiny, and suffers its own fate”. 
Idea of general will is a great contribution of Rousseau. 


4) Discuss the views of Rousseau on law. 


Ans: Rousseau defined law as “a public and solemn declaration of the general will on an object 
of common interest”. As used by Rousseau, the general will is considered identical to the rule 
of law. Laws deal only with the people collectively, and cannot deal with any particulars. They 
are essentially a record of what the people collectively desire. Laws exist to ensure that people 
remain loyal to the sovereign in all cases. 


The social contract implies an agreement by the people on the rules and laws by which they 
are governed. In order to become free, every individual must give up all his rights to the entire 
community, creating the same conditions for all and thus equality. “Finally, each man, in giving 
himself to all, gives himself to nobody”. Men are thus all subject to what Rousseau 
names volonté générale or the general will. It is not the will of all the individuals or of the 
majority, as even the majority may be mistaken, but it is always to public advantage and for the 
‘greater good’. “Whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be compelled to do so by the 
whole body. This means nothing less than he will be forced to be free”. Man’s freedom is thus 
relative, he cannot endanger anyone else’s freedom and he must follow the law or the general 
will, so to maintain an ordered society. Man is only free by obedience; he must become 
dependent (on law) in order to be independent. 


The conditions Rousseau lists for the establishment of laws within a state are as following: 


(1) Early enactment of laws: Rousseau suggests that a state must receive laws relatively early 
in its existence. If the attempt to give laws is made too soon, the people will not be ready to 
receive guidance. If the attempt is made too late, the people will have become stuck in their 
prejudices and will resist the improving influence of good laws. 


(2) Moderate size of state: In a large state, administration becomes burdensome and costly. 
Rather than one central government, there will have to be many levels of regional government, 
with each additional level costing the people. Furthermore, a large government will be less swift 
and precise in maintaining law and order, and a state spread out over a great area with different 
customs and climates will be hard-pressed to create one law that is fair to all. On the other hand, 
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a state that is too small is constantly in danger of being swallowed up by neighbours who are in 
constant friction with it. 


(3) Balance between the number of people and the extent of territory: If a small number of 
people own a great territory, they will not be able to maintain it all, and will be in constant danger 
of invasion. If a great number of people own a small territory, they will need to rely on goods 
from other states to sustain them, and will constantly be tempted to invade their neighbours. 
There is no magic number to determine the right ratio of population to territory since a great 
deal hinges on the kind of land, the kind of people, and so on. 


(4) Peace and plenty: The final condition is that the state must be enjoying a period of peace 
and plenty, since the formation and establishment of laws leaves it momentarily vulnerable. 


All laws should pursue the principles of freedom and equality. By ‘equality’, Rousseau does 
not mean that everyone should be exactly the same, but that differences in wealth should not 
unbalance the state. Within the guidelines of these general principles, however, there is a lot of 
room for manoeuvring. Each state has different needs and interests, and there is not one "right" 
way that all states must follow. Each state should have laws that harmonize with its natural 
circumstances. 


There seems to be an interesting tension in Rousseau's discussion of law and its impact on 
people. Though he insists that laws are a defining characteristic of the social contract, and are 
thus necessary to ensure human freedom, he also concedes that very few states are ready for 
such laws. Does this mean that very few states are ready for freedom? He explains that some 
states are not yet civilized enough to receive laws and some states are too deeply set in old 
prejudices to adapt to new laws. Rousseau asserts that morality is more important for ensuring 
the well-being of a state than any of its explicit laws. However, he also suggests that morality is 
something that comes about with the creation of laws: laws and life in civil society are what 
make a person moral. Thus, we run into a paradox of sorts: a people need to be moral to some 
extent in order to receive laws, but they can only become moral when they have laws. 


5) Elaborate Rousseau’s conception of freedom and equality. 


Ans: Debates about freedom and equality, an ideal continually contested, were first set out in 
their modern version by the eighteenth-century French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His 
ideas and analysis were taken up during the philosophical enlightenment, often invoked during 
the French Revolution, and still resonate in contemporary discussions of freedom and equality. 


For Rousseau there is no other value as important as freedom, and if we were to identify an 
idea that dominates all his work it would have to be freedom. Natural man, for Rousseau, is free 
in three senses of the word "freedom". First, he has free will. While Rousseau insists that the 
humans differ from animals in being autonomous; among beasts, nature alone operates the 
humans; in the case of human beings, the individual contributes to his own operations in the 
capacity of a free agent: "The animal chooses and rejects by instinct; the man by an act of 
freedom". This metaphysical freedom, or freedom of the will, is a characteristic of men as such 
and is possessed by men in all conditions, whether of nature or of society. 


The second form of freedom which men enjoyed in the state of nature was necessarily lost 
on entering society. This is anarchic freedom, and it is absolute since the state of nature, by 
definition, is a condition where there is no government and no positive law. 


The third form of freedom is one which, according to Rousseau, man need not necessarily 
lose on entering society: this is personal freedom, in the sense of having no master, no employer, 
no immediate superior. Before the introduction of the division of labour, all men possess this 
form of freedom. Afterwards, some men have this personal freedom and some do not. 
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In the Second Discourse, Rousseau suggests that there is not much left of freedom for most 
people once they have entered civil society. In The Social Contract he confirms this: "Man is 
born free, and everywhere he is in chains". But the same book suggests that some people need 
not be in chains. Men can receive in exchange for the anarchic freedom of the state of nature 
another and better kind of freedom, republican freedom. This fourth form of freedom is a wholly 
advantageous exchange: one finds himself ‘transformed from a limited and stupid animal into 
an intelligent being and a man’. Losing "his natural liberty and his unqualified right to lay hands 
on all that tempts him", he gains civil liberty and the rightful ownership of what belongs to him. 
To this is added the moral liberty which makes a man his own master, "for subjection to appetite 
alone is slavery, while obedience to a law one has prescribed for oneself is liberty". Republican 
freedom is, thus composed of civil liberty and moral liberty. If he is a champion of equality, it 
is simply as a champion of those types of equality which can be seen to be necessary to, or 
conducive to, republican freedom. The problem of equality is important to him as an aspect of 
freedom in this sense. 


First, Rousseau's republican freedom entails equality of legislative rights; no man or group 
of men must be able to impose his will or laws on others, and this rules out both monarchical 
and aristocratic forms of government. Men must be equal as citizens. Besides this sort of equality 
of rights, Rousseau's republican freedom requires some measure of equality of condition. This 
is one of Rousseau's many attacks on luxury. The Discourse on Inequality hammers on the idea 
that property, and material inequality, are the root cause of human misery and evil. He argues 
that gross material inequality can put freedom up for sale. The poor would be willing to sell their 
freedom and the rich would be capable of buying it. Both the very rich and the very poor would 
value money more than freedom. Thus, Rousseau asserts that some level of equality of condition 
is necessary to ensure that freedom comes before profit. A third form of equality demanded by 
Rousseau as necessary to republican freedom is equality of civil duties, such as universal 
military service and the payment of equitable taxes or equal duty on all citizens to bear arms. 


Equality, according to Rousseau, is a necessary condition for the preservation of freedom. 
Rousseau has the reputation of being a radical egalitarian. His position is robustly egalitarian in 
the sense that it places severe limits on permissible inequalities in wealth, he values economic 
equality exclusively instrumentally, as a means for promoting citizens’ freedom and for securing 
the social conditions that make satisfactory recognition, an essential component of human well- 
being, available to all. He was undoubtedly disturbed by existing inequalities, especially as he 
observed them in France. Rousseau implies that political inequalities are wrong because they do 
not correspond to natural inequalities. As a champion of a certain idea of freedom, he wrote in 
favor of specific sorts of equality as mentioned above. 


Rousseau develops his conception of freedom and equality in an almost mathematical 
manner. The ‘natural’ state, with its original freedom and equality, is hindered by man’s 
‘unnatural’ involvement in collective activities resulting in inequality which, in turn, infringes 
on freedom. The purpose of this social contract is simply to guarantee equality and, 
consequently, freedom as the superior social values. 


6) Express Rousseau’s thoughts on religion. 


Ans: Rousseau mentions his religious and moral thoughts in his work The Social Contract and 
the Emile. The final full chapter of the former expounds Rousseau’s doctrine of civil religion. 
Contemporary readers were scandalized by it, and particularly by its claim that original 
Christianity is useless in fostering the spirit of patriotism and social solidarity necessary for a 
flourishing state. Despite Rousseau’s concern for religious toleration, both in the chapter and 
elsewhere, modern readers have often been repelled by one striking note of intolerance. 


In early societies, Rousseau suggests, the heads of each state were the gods which the state 
worshipped, each state believing that its gods were responsible for watching over its people. 
Christianity changed things by preaching the existence of a spiritual kingdom that is distinct 
from any earthly kingdom. Worshipping the Christian God does not necessarily ally one with 
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any particular state, and people of all states may worship this same God. As a result, church and 
state cease to be identical and a tension arises between the two. 


Rousseau distinguishes three different kinds of religion. First, there is the ‘religion of man’, 
which is a personal religion, linking the individual to God. Rousseau admires this kind of 
religion (and indeed professed to practice it) but suggests that by itself, it will hurt the state. A 
pure Christian, for example, is interested only in spiritual and other-worldly blessings, and will 
happily endure hardships in this life for the sake of heavenly rewards. A healthy state needs 
citizens who will struggle and fight to make the state strong and safe. 


Second, there is the ‘religion of the citizen’, which is the official religion of the state, 
complete with dogmas and ceremonies. This religion combines the interests of church and state, 
teaching patriotism and a pious respect for the law. However, it also corrupts religion, by 
replacing true, sincere worship with official, dogmatic ceremony. It also breeds a violent 
intolerance of other nations. 


Third, ‘religion of the priest’ is the kind of religion that Rousseau associates with the 
Catholic church, among others, which he condemns forcefully. In trying to set up two competing 
sets of laws - one civil and one religious - it creates all sorts of contradictions that prevent the 
proper exercise of any kind of law. 


Rousseau recommends a compromise between the first two kinds of religion. The sovereign, 
as he has already stated, only has power to determine matters that are of public concern. So long 
as it does not disturb the public interest, the people are free to worship whatever and however 
they please. However, all citizens should also pledge allegiance to a civil religion with a very 
few basic precepts: the existence of a God, the belief in an afterlife, justice for all, the sanctity 
of the social contract and the law, and the prohibition of intolerance, which should prevent 
friction between members of different religions. 


When The Social Contract was first published, the book was condemned and its author 
found himself a wanted man both in France and in his home state of Geneva. The outrage the 
book caused arose almost entirely because of the chapter on civil religion, which was considered 
blasphemous by the religious authorities of the time. In advocating civil religion, Rousseau 
advocates a worship of the state that is contrary to the edicts of any form of Christianity. 


The idea of civil religion, as Rousseau admits, is largely inspired by the cultures of antiquity. 
Almost all ancient cultures have a pantheon of gods and a mythology to explain the origin of 
their people. Their gods are their parents and their protectors. All people of a certain race or tribe 
share their gods in common, to the exclusion of all outsiders. Thus, in ancient times, the worship 
of these gods was a way of cementing the bonds and traditions that hold a people together. 


Christianity is different in that it is an evangelical religion. As soon as the apostles began 
converting gentiles, there ceased to be any cultural or racial tie that connected all Christians. 
They do not find their common heritage on earth, but after death in the kingdom of heaven. 
Rousseau acknowledges that there is no point in trying to replace Christianity with older, tribal 
religions: Christianity has arrived and has taken over. Trying to return to tribal religion would 
be like trying to return to the state of nature. Furthermore, Rousseau himself was a devout 
Christian, having been brought up in the Calvinist state of Geneva and educated by devout 
French Catholics. Rousseau's Christianity was a personal one, more closely allied to a love of 
nature than a respect for the establishment. Personal faith of this kind is compatible with his 
political philosophy because it does not intersect at any point with the public life expected of all 
citizens. 


The question of religion was just one on which Rousseau disagreed bitterly with the atheistic 
proponents of the Enlightenment. Rousseau argues that those who cannot accept the dogmas can 
be banished from the state. This is because he believes that atheists, having no fear of divine 
punishment, cannot be trusted by their fellow citizens to obey the law. He goes even further, to 
suggest the death penalty for those who affirm the dogmas but later act as if they do not believe 
them. 
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Rousseau's idea of civil religion is essentially an attempt to return to the ancient idea of 
cementing good citizenship in faith. He suggests that lawgivers often invent supernatural origins 
for the laws for a similar reason: if people believe that the laws came from the gods, they will 
be less likely to violate them. His civil religion is not very complicated. It is not caught up in a 
great deal of dogma, and is just intended to ensure that the citizens remain productive and 
obedient. 


The notion of worshipping the state seems disturbingly totalitarian. Rousseau is careful to 
make tolerance one of the precepts of his civil religion, but such an action does not prevent an 
unreasoned subservience to the state. In agreeing to the social contract, citizens agree rationally 
to join together for the betterment of all. Yet in basing this contract to some extent on faith rather 
than on reason, one might argue that citizens sacrifice the rationality and civil freedom that are 
the purpose for forming the social contract in the first place. 


During the French Revolution, the state instituted national festivals such as the "festival of 
the supreme being" that were largely inspired by Rousseau's discussion of civil religion. 


7) Give an assessment of Rousseau’s political philosophy. 


Ans: The contribution of Rousseau to political thought is very great and Rousseau is said to have 
influenced later thinkers who widely differed among themselves. He is a very controversial 
writer, SO some writers say that Rousseau belonged more to Jacobine republicanism or to a 
conservative reaction, while some are of the opinion that Rousseau's political philosophy 
contains the seeds of socialism, absolutism and democracy. 


Rousseau provided an excellent analysis of human nature in politics. He refused to look at 
the individual as a supernatural entity. He rejected the idea of natural sociability that the ancients 
propounded, and also the notion of radical selfishness and egoism that the moderns stressed on. 
He supported the idea of transformation of human nature from a narrow self-seeking being into 
a public-spirited person. He took the individual as he was, “partly rational, partly emotional, 
influenced by considerations of utility, but even more swayed by passions and prejudices, at 
bottom moral and virtuous, but easily corrupted by bad institutions, and in most cases, dependent 
for the maintenance of his virtue of good ones. He brought to the fore the importance of ethics 
in politics as he was not interested merely in happiness or utility”. 


He had the most rigorous and revolutionary theory of sovereignty conceived as omnipotent 
and omnipresent. The state represented the pinnacle of human existence, the source of all 
morality, freedom and community. Its purpose was not merely to resolve conflicts, but to be a 
means to liberate the individual from the uncertainties and hypocrisies of traditional society. 
“Sovereignty, for Rousseau, is not a mere legal thing; it is the sum total of all virtues and even 
freedoms”. 


The individual and the state were two themes in Rousseau’s theory. Both were 
simultaneously sovereign. Both were needed to realize a just social and political order. To see 
Rousseau as an individualist or a champion of state absolutism would be to do injustice to the 
complex kaleidoscopic nature of his political philosophy. What emerged was a radical 
individualism on the one hand, and uncompromising authoritarianism on the other. His 
individualism was not in the sense of an immunity from the state, but one that was coextensive 
of the state. 


Rousseau’s theory was egalitarian, anti-hierarchical, republican and democratic. Like Locke 
and Montesquieu, he was critical of the nobility and benevolent despots and upheld the rule of 
law. Nobody (other than Rousseau) stressed the importance of community on the grounds that 
interdependence and cooperation enhanced the powers of human beings, and that socialization 
enabled them to acquire consciousness and rationality. 


There was no denying the fact that Rousseau’s political philosophy was one of the most 
innovative, striking, remarkable, and brilliantly-argued theories. In the entire history of social 
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and political ideas, there were only a few parallels to his edifice in its force of argument and 
passion for outlining a structure which was supposed to put an end to, most, if not all, human 
predicaments. 


His most spectacular achievement was that he understood the pivotal problem that faced 
individuals in society—how to reconcile individual interests with those of the larger interests of 
society. He tried to resolve this delicate problem in his own way, by depicting human nature in 
operation under the sway of an all-comprehensive political structure. The attempt by itself was 
highly laudable, as this was the most important problem that a political theorist faced, and in 
most cases the resolution was far from satisfactory. Rousseau’s influence has changed over the 
last three centuries. In the eighteenth century, he was seen as a critic of the status quo, 
challenging the concept of progress, the core of the Enlightenment belief-structure. In the 
nineteenth century, he was seen as the apostle of the French Revolution and the founder of the 
Romantic Movement. In the twentieth century, he has been hailed as the founder of the 
democratic tradition, while at the same time assailed for being the philosophical inspiration of 
totalitarianism. 


8) Make a comparative study of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau’s social contract theories. 


Ans: The notion of the social contract has been one of the most important paradigms of 
philosophical and legal theory in helping to shape our understanding of justice and social 
structure. Sharing some elements of thought, though differing in many more, Thomas Hobbes, 
John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau stand out as amongst the most significant proponents of 
social contract theory. 


(1) The State of nature: 


Hobbes: The state of nature is a state of war. No morality exists. Everyone lives in constant fear. 
No one is really free, but, since even the weakest could kill the strongest, men are equal. 


Locke: Men exist in the state of nature in perfect freedom to do what they want. The state of 
nature is not necessarily good or bad. It is chaotic. So, men do give it up to secure the advantages 
of civilized society. 


Rousseau: Men in a state of nature are free and equal. In a state of nature, men are “noble 
savages”. Civilization is what corrupted them. 


(2) Law of nature: 


Hobbes: In state of nature there was no civil law, law of nature was regulative of human action. 
Law of nature conceived differently by Hobbes to mean different things on different occasions 
i.e. (a) it was a dictate of right reason for preservation of life. (b) it was based on prudence which 
dictated that everybody should try to secure peace by sacrificing natural right by covenants and 
it must be respected. 


Locke: Law of nature does not represent natural impulse but a moral law based upon reason to 
regulate human conduct. 


Rousseau: Law of nature based on instinct sociability resulting from feeling and not from reason. 
(3) Natural right: 


Hobbes: Natural right was ‘to use his own power, as he will himself, for the preservation of his 
own nature; that is to say, of his own life’. Individuals renounce their natural rights and institute 
a third person for enforcing the contract. 


Locke: Right inherent in man by nature; natural rights of man are to life, liberty and property. 
Rousseau: Man is free in the state of nature and enjoys all rights incidental to his person. 
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(4) Social contract: 


Hobbes: The individual gives up all his rights, except the right of defence and self-preservation 
to a common sovereign, social contract creates a common wealth and a sovereign (one, few, or 
many) contract unilateral and not binding on sovereign. 


Locke: Men enter into social contract for the creation of a state to have a common agency for 
interpretation and execution of the law of nature. Individuals surrender some but not all the 
rights. It is not clear whether the contract creates civil society or only government. Government 
limited in authority and not absolute. 


Rousseau: State results from a contract between individuals in their personal capacity and 
individuals in their corporate capacity. A, B, C and D etc. in their individual capacity surrender 
all rights to A+B+C+D etc. as a corporate whole. 


(5) Sovereignty: 


Hobbes: Hobbesian sovereignty is unlimited, indivisible, inalienable, absolute above law, source 
of law, justice, property above state and church has no right of revolution against sovereign. 


Locke: Locke does not conceive of a sovereign state. His government is limited to performance 
of its duties. The inherent right of man to life, liberty and property, represents a limitation on 
government. Locke conceives of popular and not legal sovereignty. 


Rousseau: The corporate whole that is, the people as a whole, are sovereign. Thus, Rousseau 
believes in popular sovereignty. People are the legal sovereign. Sovereignty resides in the 
‘general will’ of the people. The characteristics of this sovereignty are its unity, individuality, 
permanencies, inalienability and its absolute and unrepresentable character. The government is 
dependent on the sovereign of the people. Rousseau distinguishes between the sovereign state 
and subordinate government. 


(6) Liberty: 


Hobbes: Liberty depends upon the state and is guaranteed by the state. It is a gift of the state and 
can be abrogated by the state. It cannot be quoted against the authority of the state. 


Locke: A man has certain rights inherent in him 1.e. rights to life, liberty and property which the 
state can-not deprive him of. 


Rousseau: In the civil state, individual liberty is a gift of the sovereign state. It must be 
reconciled with the absolute authority of the state and cannot be quoted against the same. 


To conclude, the state of nature was a state of war for Hobbes, but a state of relatively 
peaceful, equality and independence for Locke and Rousseau. Preservation of life, property and 
individual prosperous are counted as key factors by the three philosophers that forced people to 
enter into the contract. While Hobbes says that whatever the state does is right and just for its 
citizens and support absolute authority without titling any value in individuals, Locke argues 
that the state’s main job is to ensure justice 1s secured while Rousseau asserts that state in all 
circumstances must ensure freedom and liberty of its citizens. So, Rousseau and Locke put more 
support and value on people than the government, while Hobbes does the opposite. To further 
conclude, by the social contract theory, Hobbes supports an absolutist system, while Locke 
supports constitutionalism and Rousseau, a direct democratic form of government. 
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2. John Stuart Mill 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) J. S. Mill argues for government, the ideal form of government in his opinion. 


Ans: J. S. Mill argues for representative government, the ideal form of government in his 
opinion. 


2) had great influence on the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill. 


Ans: Bentham had great influence on the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill. 


3) Mill advanced the theory of by recognizing the qualitative differences between 
pains and pleasures. 


Ans: Mill advanced the theory of utilitarianism by recognizing the qualitative differences 
between pains and pleasures. 


4) Mill has expressed his thoughts about freedom in the book 
Ans: Mill has expressed his thoughts about freedom in the book On Liberty. 


5) Mill's political thought is influenced by the ideas of 
Ans: Mill's political thought is influenced by the ideas of Darwin and Spencer. 


6) As a proponent of , Mill was an ardent supporter of democracy. 


Ans: As a proponent of individualism, Mill was an ardent supporter of democracy. 


7) Mill sanctions state interference only for the purpose of 


Ans: Mill sanctions state interference only for the purpose of self-protection. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) Where was John Stuart Mill born? 
Ans John Stuart Mill was born on May 20, 1806, in London to James and Harriet Burrow Mill, 
the eldest of their nine children. 
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2) Which thinkers have influenced Mill's political ideas? 
Ans: Mill's ideas have been influenced by the thinkers such as Bentham, St. Simon, Auguste 
Comte, Alexis de Tocqueville, Carlyle and Alexander Bain. 


3) In which book has Mill expressed his views on gender equality? 

Ans: Mill’s views on gender equality are expressed in ‘The Subjection of Women’, in which 
he argues for the emancipation of women, female suffrage, political equality and compulsory 
education in Britain. 


4) Who wrote the book ‘Principle of Politics’? 
Ans: The ‘Principle of Politics’ was written by J. S. Mill. 


5) Who is known as the pioneer of liberalism in England? 
Ans: Mill is known as the pioneer of liberalism in England. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Liberty. 


Ans: On Liberty is one of the most important, and widely-read, articulations of liberal 
philosophy in the history of political thought. The single object of the essay, writes Mill, is to 
assert the principle that “The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against his will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. Over himself, over his own body and mind, 
the individual is sovereign”. 

In regard to the defense of liberty, Mill assumes the following underlying points— 


(1) The individual is sovereign over his mind and body, and must, therefore, be left free in all 
that concerns him alone. 


(2) The activities of every individual are either self-regarding or other regarding. The distinction 
between the two is vital for him. Society has no right to use force or compulsion in regard to 
matters affecting the agent only and are of no concern to others, e.g., drinking and gambling. In 
regard to other type in which the consequence of what an individual does go beyond him and 
injure others, society has the right and the duty to prevent him. The first kind constitutes the 
region of absolute freedom; and the second is that of limited and restricted freedom. 


(3) The essence of liberty consists in the absence of external restraints; the best thing for the 
individual is that he should be left free to do what he deems best. 


(4) Mill’s conception of society is individualistic or atomistic, that is to say, he holds that society 
is a collection or aggregate of self-seeking individuals, and that the social good is nothing more 
than the sum of their separate satisfaction. 


Mill’s harm principle, relies on a clear distinction between: the sphere of action that 
concerns only the actor himself, in which the actor should enjoy unimpeded freedom; and the 
sphere of action that affects others, in which the harm principle might constrain one’s actions. 


He writes that individuals ought to enjoy complete liberty of conscience, thought, and 
feeling on all subjects, and a nearly complete liberty of expression. Expression should be 
restricted only when the act of expression could cause harm, such as incitement to violence. All 
should have the liberty to form and pursue their own plan of life, to do as they like, subject to 
whatever consequences might follow. Finally, Mill contends that the individual should enjoy 
freedom of association for any purpose not involving harm to others. 
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2) Representative government. 


Ans: Mill began his Representative Government by stating that we can only decide which is the 
best form of government, by examining which form of government fulfils most adequately the 
purposes of government. For Mill, the point of having a government was that it performed two 
main functions: it must use the existing qualities and skills of the citizens to best serve their 
interests, and it must improve the moral, intellectual and active qualities of these citizens. 


A despotic government may be able to fulfil the first purpose, but will fail in the second. 
Only a representative government is able to fulfil these two functions. It is a representative 
government that combines judiciously the two principles of participation and competence which 
is able to fulfil the two functions of protecting and educating the citizens. 


Mill was a reluctant democrat. He regarded democracy was necessary for the progress of the 
country. Representative government permits citizens to use and develop mental faculties fully 
by allowing them to use intelligence and excellence. He wasn’t against democracy but against 
the tyranny of majority in the name of democracy. Mill pleads for toleration of minority opinion. 


For emergence of truth, Mill tried to reconcile principles of political equality with will of 
individual freedom. Only with the involvement of all sections of society, there is a possibility of 
emergence of free discussion. He accepted that all citizens regardless of their status were equal. 


He laid down important reforms in representative democracy. They are as follows: 

(1) Mill supported proportional representation instead of first-passed the post system. 

(2) He prescribed universal education for all children and plurality of voting for better educated. 
(3) Intellectual qualification should be prescribed for contesting the elections. 

(4) Right to vote must be restricted to those who can read, write and perform basic Arithmetics. 


(5) Mill suggested equal voting rights for women and advocated for emancipation of women in 
all respects. 


(6) Mill recommended open ballot system instead of secret ballot system. 


(7) Mill also argued that there should not be any payment to members of parliament. 
Membership in parliament is an honour, service and for that one need not be paid. 


(8) He pleaded for more legislative reforms to House of Commons as it represents people 
directly. 


(9) He wanted to expand the scope of local governments. 


Thus, Mill argued for representative government, the ideal form of government in his 
opinion. One of the notable ideas Mill puts forth in the book Representative Government is that 
the business of government representatives is not to make legislation. Instead, he suggests that 
representative bodies such as parliaments and senates are best suited to be places of public 
debate on the various opinions held by the population and to act as watchdogs of the 
professionals who create and administer laws and policy. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Write the salient features of Mill’s notion of Liberty. 

Ans: Mill’s notion of liberty is the idea that each individual has the right to act as he/she wants, 
as long as these actions do not harm others. This principal, applicable both to political and 
individual morality, holds that not the state, nor anybody else, should interfere in anyone’s 
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activities unless those activities will harm somebody other than themselves. Following are the 
salient features of Mill’s notion of liberty: 


(1) Harm principle: The harm principle says people should be free to act however they 
wish unless their actions cause harm to somebody else. Mill’s notion of liberty is thus an idea 
that the individual should be free without any intervention from state or individuals, unless their 
actions harm somebody other than themselves. He argued that if each person was free to make 
his or her own choices it would maximise happiness in society. 


(2) Positive conception of freedom: For Mill, liberty meant much more than simply being 
free from outside constraints: it involved the capacity of human beings to develop and ultimately 
achieve self-realization. In other words, freedom is the ability of the individual to develop and 
attain individuality; it involves the ability of the individual to realize his or her potential, attain 
skills and knowledge and achieve fulfilment. 


(3) Individuality: Individuality is the quality or character of a person that distinguishes 
them from others of the same kind. In the chapter entitled ‘Of Individuality’, as one of the 
elements of well-being, Mill makes a case for the positive value of individuality. He believes 
that every person has their own personal preferences and tastes in all aspects of life. Mill explains 
that “human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to do exactly the work 
prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and develop itself on all sides, according to 
the tendency of the inward forces which make it a living thing”. 


(4) Several types of liberty: Mill observes that liberty can be divided into three types, each 
of which must be recognized and respected by any free society. First, there is the liberty of 
thought and opinion. The second type is the liberty of tastes and pursuits, or the freedom to plan 
our own lives. Third, there is the liberty to join other like-minded individuals for a common 
purpose that does not hurt anyone. Each of these freedoms negates society’s propensity to 
compel compliance. 


(5) Toleration: Mill examines the question of whether one or more persons should be able 
to curtail another person’s freedom to express a divergent point of view. Mill argues that any 
such activity is illegitimate. In On Liberty, Mill developed a wider justification for toleration 
that highlighted its importance to society as well as the individual. From the individual's point 
of view, toleration is primarily a guarantee of personal autonomy and is thus a condition for 
moral self-development. Nevertheless, toleration is also necessary to ensure the vigour and 
health of society as a whole. Only within a free market of ideas will ‘truth’ emerge, as good 
ideas displace bad ones and ignorance is progressively banished. Contest, debate and argument, 
the fruit of diversity or multiplicity, are therefore the motor of social progress. Mill was thus 
able to argue as follows: If all mankind minus one, were of one opinion, and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind. 


(6) Applicable to only the ‘civilized’ states: There are also a number of contradictions in 
Mill’s discussion and areas where he seems less than liberal. Mill stated that his liberty does not 
apply to “barbarians” and “backwards states”, thus undermining indigenous cultures, and also 
advocating loss of freedom by any groups who choose that type of lifestyle. He says obedience 
to a despot is more fitting for them. 


2) Analyse utilitarianism. 


Ans: To understand Mill’s philosophical contribution, it is crucial to say something about his 
personal intellectual history. His most formative intellectual influences were the earlier 
utilitarians: his father, James Mill and his godfather, Jeremy Bentham. These philosophical 
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radicals, as they were often called, believed that all human motivation could be understood in 
terms of the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. As Bentham writes in his Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, “Nature has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure”. The foundational normative principle of 
utilitarianism is that actions should be judged according to how much happiness they produce. 
The course of action that produces the most happiness for the greatest number of persons, is the 
one that ought to be followed. 


In Utilitarianism, Mill defines the doctrine as follows: “The creed which accepts as the 
foundations of morals ‘utility’ or the ‘greatest happiness principle’ holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure and the 
absence of pain; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure”. Mill understood his essay 
as continuing the tradition founded by his father and Bentham. However, Mill was also troubled 
by some criticisms of utilitarianism, and in his attempts to answer these objections, Mill 
developed his own distinctive doctrine. 


One of the objections to utilitarianism that most troubled Mill was the charge that it is based 
on a low view of humankind. It makes pleasure the measure of value, and it seems to put all 
human pleasures—from philosophical contemplation to drunkenness—on the same level. 
According to earlier utilitarians, such as Bentham, it is the quantity, not the type of pleasure, that 
matters. In The Rationale of Reward, Bentham seems to relish the equivalence: “Prejudice apart, 
the game of push-pin is of equal value with the arts and sciences of music and poetry. If the 
game of push-pin furnished more pleasure, it is more valuable than either”. Mill disagreed, and 
set out to justify higher human pursuits on utilitarian terms. 


In order to defend utilitarianism against the charge of philistinism, Mill develops a doctrine 
of higher pleasures. “Human beings”, he argues, “have faculties more elevated than the animal 
appetites, and when once made conscious of them, do not regard anything as happiness that does 
not include their gratification”. The exercise of reason, the autonomous setting and pursuing of 
one’s own plan of life, and the appreciation of poetry are more important to human happiness 
than the satisfaction of sensual desire. In fact, Mill argues that even an unfulfilled capacity for 
higher pleasure contributes more to happiness than sensual satisfaction. As he puts it, “It is better 
to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied”. No human, argues Mill, would exchange his higher capacities for a life of swinish 
satisfaction, just as Socrates preferred his own death to a life bereft of philosophy. 


Another distinctive aspect of Mill’s utilitarianism is its progressivism. In On Liberty, he 
writes: “I regard utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical questions; but it must be utility in 
the largest sense, grounded on the permanent interests of man as a progressive being”. Mill 
believes that human beings are shaped by their experiences and education, and, therefore, that 
they can augment their higher capacities. Thus, Miull’s utility principle aims not only at the 
satisfaction of existing desires, but also at human improvement. This progressive dimension of 
his thought recurs throughout his political writings. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Describe Mill’s life and his work. 


Ans: John Stuart Mill was the most influential political thinker of the 19th century. In his 
political theory, liberalism made a transition from laissez faire to an active role for the state, 
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from a negative to a positive conception of liberty and from an atomistic to a more social 
conception of individuality. While Mill was a liberal, he could also be regarded at the same time 
as a reluctant democrat, a pluralist, a co-operative socialist, an elitist and a feminist. The 
important works of Mill include- 


(1) A System of Logic, Rationative and Inductive (1843) 
(2) Principles of Political Economy (1848) 

(3) On Liberty (1859) 

(4) Utilitarianism (1861) 

(5) Considerations on Representative Government (1861) 
(6) The Subjection of Women (1869) 

(7) Autobiography (1873) 


John Stuart Mill was born in London on 20 May, 1806. He had eight younger siblings. His 
father James Mill came from Scotland, with the desire to become a writer. At the age of 11 he 
began to help his father by reading the proofs of his father’s book namely History of British 
India. In 1818 his father was appointed as assistant examiner at the East India House. It was an 
important event in his life as this solved his financial problems enabling him to develop his time 
and attention to write on areas of his prime interest, philosophical and political problems. His 
father was his teacher and constant companion. At 16 he founded the Utilitarian Society, an 
association of young men who met to discuss Bentham’s ideas. He joined the speculative 
debating society and the political economy club at 17. He obtained a post in the office of the 
examiner of India correspondence in the East India company which lasted until its abolition in 
1853. He soon achieved distinction in the articles that he contributed to the Westminster Review. 
At the age of 20 he edited Bentham’s Rationale of Evidence. 


In his thinking John Stuart Mill was greatly influenced by the dialogues and dialectics of 
Plato and the cross questions of Socrates. His studies were also influenced by the writings of 
John Austin, Adam Smith and Ricardo. He had inhibited Bentham’s principles from his father 
and Bentham himself and found the principles of utility the keystone of his beliefs. Among other 
influences, a special mention is to be made of the impact exercised on J. S. Mill by his own wife 
Harriet Taylor whom he used to call a perfect embodiment of reason, wisdom, intellect and 
character. She touched the emotional depths of Mill’s nature and provided the sympathy he 
needed. Harriet was a major influence on Mill, often acting as his editor and critic. When she 
died in 1858, Mill was inconsolable, and spent six months of every subsequent year in France 
to be closer to her grave. 


After retiring from the East India Company, Mill stood for election and in 1865 became the 
Liberal MP for Westminster. He often argued that government was a trust, and that 
representatives should act according to their own lights rather than simply following the opinions 
of their constituents. During his single term in office, Mill made good on this view by adopting 
a number of controversial positions. His attempt to amend the Reform Act of 1867 to include 
suffrage for women and his support for anticolonial policies in the West Indies did not endear 
him to his constituents, and he failed to win a second term. Mill died in 1873 in Avignon, France 
and was buried next to his wife. 


J. S. Mill was a prolific writer and he wrote on different branches of knowledge with equal 
mastery. His System of Logic tried to elucidate a coherent philosophy of politics. The logic 
combined the British empiricist tradition of Locke and Hume of associational psychology with 
a conception of social science based on the paradigm of Newtonian physics. His Essay On 
Liberty and the Subjection of Women were classic elaborations of liberal thought on important 
issues like law, rights and liberty. Another major work, The Considerations of Representative 
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Government provided an outline of his ideal government based on proportional representation, 
protection of minorities and institutions of self-government. His famous work Utilitarianism 
endorsed the Benthamite principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number yet made a 
significant departure from the Benthamite assumptions. It was written an exposition and defense 
of the pleasure-pain philosophy applied to ethics, but he makes so many changes that there is 
little left of the original creed. He seems that human nature is not entirely moved by self-interest 
as Bentham and his father had taught, but is capable of self-sacrifice. 


2) Critically evaluate J. S. Mill’s utilitarianism. 


Ans: Utilitarianism is the ethical theory which holds that actions are right in proportion as they 
tend to promote happiness, wrong, as they tend to produce pain. Utilitarians believe that the 
purpose of morality is to make life better by increasing the amount of good things (such as 
pleasure and happiness) in the world and decreasing the amount of bad things (such as pain and 
unhappiness). That is, morality is justifiable based on its “happiness”, or positive contribution 
to human beings. 


In Mill’s work Utilitarianism, the claim that “happiness is the sole end of human action, 
and the promotion of it the test by which to judge all human conduct” stands at the centre of 
Mill’s practical philosophy, determining how individuals should act, individually and 
collectively. 


Mill introduced into utilitarianism that pleasure differs in quality and not simply in terms of 
quantity. For him some pleasures are superior to others and are desirable than others. He claims 
that utilitarianism identifies that pleasure differs in quality as well as quantity; in the judgement 
of those who have experience of different pleasures, some are preferable to others. He then 
moves from preferable to higher, thus surreptitiously introducing a moral classification among 
pleasures. 


A difference in the quality of pleasure is determined, Mill claims, by the preference of those 
who distinguish among pleasures irrespective of their quality. To determine what sorts of 
pleasures are of higher quality than others, Mill holds that pleasures “of the intellect, of the 
feelings and imagination, and of the moral sentiments” are amongst the higher pleasures. 


To the question that would confront the utilitarian, “why am I bound to promote the general 
happiness?” Shahakian in Systems of Ethics and Value Theory notes that the utilitarian standard 
is not the agent’s own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness altogether. For 
Mill, there are external and internal sanctions based on the principle of utility. The external 
sanction is provided by the approval of both men and God; men generally approve action that 
aims at their happiness, and God is ordinarily conceived to be a spirit whose concern is for the 
general happiness. 


Mill’s utilitarianism has positive implications for the contemporary society. Utilitarianism 
as a principle deserves some recommendations for admitting and making explicit, the fact that 
the hidden quest of man is pleasure. Man, consequently abhors pain. The denial of this would 
be a psychological impossibility. Virtually everybody seeks pleasure and avoids pain. Hence, 
the following arguments are in favour of Mill’s utilitarianism: 


(1) Elevation of the intellect and virtues: Upgrading on the pleasure principle of Bentham, 
which some critics labelled “pig philosophy”, Mill gave the “pleasure principle” for the greatest 
number of more moral foundation by ascribing as pleasurable quality over quantity. By 
establishing that pleasures that is from the intellect is higher, and that pleasures coming from 
activity higher than passive pleasures, Mill abstains from reducing morality to mere sensations 
and feelings. 
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(2) Altruistic way of living: Mill’s utilitarianism is an expression of the life most of us live. 
It recognises man as a social being, thus, Mill’s principle is a great stimulus to social 
improvement. It takes man’s egoistic tendencies and harnesses them to social needs. Since each 
individual sees his own happiness integrated in that of the group. 


(3) Promotion of the common good: Those charged with public welfare can hardly use 
any other principle, since they must seek the common good and at the same time protect 
individual rights. Mill’s principle gives each person the right to seek his own pleasure and limits 
a person when he encroaches on another person’s right. This makes the principle workable for 
the common welfare. 


Nevertheless, utilitarianism as a principle has attracted a lot of criticisms. It has been argued 
that the implication of utilitarianism sharply conflicts with what most people consider as moral 
judgements which are strong reason to reject utilitarianism in all its ramifications. Following are 
the criticisms which have been observed from study of Mill’s utilitarianism: 


(1) Greatest happiness as consequentialist: Mill’s utilitarian principle emphasizes on the 
effects of an action. If an action produces an excess of beneficial effects over harmful ones, then, 
it is right, otherwise it is not. It means that the consequence of an action determines its rightness 
or wrongness, irrespective of the motive for which the action is performed. Opponents of 
utilitarianism have criticized this principle calling attention to the abhorrent policies might 
justify under certain possible or actual circumstances. Thus, Maclntyre describes the greatest 
happiness principle of the greatest number as: “a notion without any clear content at all. It is a 
pseudo-concept available for a variety of ideological uses, but not more than that”. 


(2) Lack of justice and equality: Mill’s utilitarian principle doesn’t have enough room for 
the equality of individuals. The individual is counted among other individuals. Would it be right 
to secure the greatest happiness for the greatest number by isolating one innocent person in a 
perpetual life of horrible torture? Surely, the condemnation of an innocent person cannot be 
justified as a legitimate means even of saving a nation. Therefore, utilitarianism fails to 
appreciate the uniqueness of persons and to acknowledge that happiness is as unique as the 
person whose happiness it is. Thus, it encourages injustice and inequality. 


(3) Inconsistency in Mill’s utilitarian principle: The inconsistency of Mill’s utilitarian 
principle on desirability in which he gives as the only proof that an object is visible if people 
actually see it, sound audible if it is heard and desirable if it is actually desirable is famously 
found in G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica. Moore suggests that the fallacy in the steps is so 
obvious that it is quite wonderful how Mill failed to see it. 


‘Desired does not bear the same relation to ‘desirable’ as ‘heard’ does to ‘audible’- for 
desirability is the property of being deserving or worthy of being desired, whereas audibility is 
property of being capable of being heard. Mill’s choice of framing the argument in this way is, 
admittedly, unfortunate, but the basic thrust of the argument is nevertheless strong, if understood 
in terms of its own aims. 


(4) Mill’s utilitarianism is elitist: In order to explain what constitutes happiness, Mill 
enlisted a level of elitism. For him, only the intellectual enlightened can know what true 
happiness is, and this enlightenment is only achieved by experience. Mill is actually arguing for 
social modernity. This of course begs the question “how can one quantify happiness?” Although 
Mill does not directly answer the question, he does explain that precedence and common sense 
can and must be used for utilitarianism to work. 


To conclude, reading through Mill’s utilitarianism, we see its intention to free man from 
imputation. Utilitarianism stresses the nature of man and recognizes the sympathetic impulse in 
man as a natural endowment. It urges the individual to live not for one self but for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. It is democratic in its general tendency and aims at setting up 
a community in which all have equal rights and none enjoys special privileges to the 
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disadvantage of the rest. The existence of happiness and pleasures in human life, hence, from 
utilitarian point of view, the systematic approach to ensure happiness is justified by its utility. 


It was developed as a practical criterion of judging the rightness or wrongness of an action, 
the utilitarian principle of consequences breaks down the exact estimate of the pleasant or 
unpleasant consequences of various possible courses of action. It would be worthy to contribute 
that, there are when a person ought to disapprove of conduct that results in the greatest happiness 
of the greatest in favour of doing that which is just, equitable, and right when it is called for, 
such as supporting the right of the oppressed and minority group. 


3) Explain Mill’s views on democracy and representative government. 


Ans: Mill presents his most sustained defense of representative democracy in Considerations on 
Representative Government. Here, Mill proposes two criteria for good government. The first is 
the tendency of the government to promote the common good, understood as promoting the 
virtue and intelligence of the people. Second is the ability of the government to make use of the 
capacities of the populace for the common good. He then considers what kind of government is 
best, comparing benevolent despotism, in which the people are ruled by a wise and well- 
intentioned sovereign with representative government. 


Mill tried to reconcile the principle of political equality with individual freedom. He 
accepted that all citizens, regardless of their status, were equal and that only popular sovereignty 
could give legitimacy to the government. Democracy was good because it made people happier 
and better. Mill laid down several conditions for representative government. First, such a 
government could only function with citizens who were of an “active, self-helping character”. 
Backward civilizations, where citizens were primarily passive, would hardly be able to run a 
representative democracy. Second, citizens had to show their ability and willingness to preserve 
institutions of representative democracy. 


Mill prescribed registration tests for checking performances, universal education for all 
children and plurality of votes to the better educated, in order to balance the lack of voting rights 
to the uneducated. “No one but a fool, and only a fool of a peculiar description, feels offended 
by the acknowledgement that there are others whose opinion, and even whose wish, is entitled 
to a greater amount of consideration than his”. Mill also recommended the disqualification of 
three other categories of dependants: (1) those unable to pay local taxes; (2) those dependent on 
public welfare would be excluded for five years from the last day of receipt, for “by becoming 
dependent on the remaining members of the community for actual subsistence, he abdicates his 
claim to equal rights with them in other respects”, and (3) legal bankrupts and moral deviants 
like habitual drunkards. He, however, championed equal voting rights for all irrespective of their 
sex or colour. 


Mill looked upon equal voting rights, universal suffrage, democracy and liberty as 
conditionally good. They had to be conferred only on those who had the character for self- 
control, and the ability and interest in using them for the public good. Mill also recommended 
open rather than secret ballot, for voting was a public trust which should be performed under the 
eye and criticism of the public. 


Although Mill grants that there are benefits to rule by a benevolent and exceptionally 
capable individual, he argues that representative government excels benevolent despotism on 
both criteria. The best government, for Mill, is one in which a body of representatives is elected 
by universal suffrage. The purpose of the representative body is to articulate the needs and 
concerns of the electorate through free and open discussion, and to decide on the objectives of 
government policy. However, the representatives will not always craft the legislation 
themselves. Mill argues that the task of governing a large nation is sufficiently complex as to 
require a high level of technical knowledge, and, therefore, expert civil servants will conduct 
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many governmental tasks, including drafting legislation, with the representatives providing 
oversight. Mill also encourages a high degree of local government, and as much participation in 
government as is practicable. 


The most serious drawback of despotic government is that, even if is well-intentioned and 
wise, it produces a passive populace. Intelligence, virtue, and energy are the fruits of activity, 
and it is only through the exercise of one’s capacities that one can develop them. By doing 
everything for its citizens, the despotic government deprives them of the opportunity to act for 
themselves, and thus of the opportunity to develop their higher capacities. Representative 
government has the clear advantage in this regard. The process of selecting representatives, the 
open debate in parliament, and local participation, all have improving effects on the populace. 
The very operation of representative government constantly increases the stock of intelligence 
and virtue upon which government may draw. 


According to Mill, representative government is also the most effective way to organize 
the capacities of the citizens for the common good. He envisions the best and wisest rising to 
the top of government as the people choose their betters to represent them. Moreover, Mill 
believes that the leading intellects of society, even out of office, will take a hand in governing 
society without attempting to dominate it. In general, Mill is significantly more confident about 
the effects of representative government than many of his contemporaries. For example, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, whom Mill greatly admired, expressed greater concern about the tendency of 
democratic elections to produce mediocrity in government rather than excellence. 


The notion of man as a “progressive being” that underlies Mill’s defense of representative 
government also implies that his defense is only a relative one. According to Mill, there is no 
form of government that is appropriate in all times and places. Rather, governments must be 
tailored to the people they are to govern. While representative democracy is best in the civilized 
world, there are many peoples who are unfit for liberty. Therefore, argues Mill, “despotism is a 
legitimate mode of government in dealing with barbarians provided that the end be their 
improvement and the means justified by actually effecting that end”. Enlightened despotism can 
teach the crucial lesson of obedience, thus readying people for the next stage of civilizational 
development. Liberty only becomes valuable when the people are in a position to benefit from 
it: “as a principle (liberty) has no application to any state of things anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being improved by free and equal discussion”. Mill’s support 
of liberty, democracy and representative government is tied to a theory of human progress. 


4) Assess the importance of John Stuart Mill. 


Ans: It is extremely difficult to assess the importance of J. S. Mill, the champion of liberty, 
reviser of Bentham’s utilitarianism, forerunner of Fabian socialism and, above all, the great 
philosopher of nineteenth century Britain. But in spite of that, what he thought in the nineteenth 
century and how we think about him must be assessed. 


Berki beautifully remarks; “Mill, like Marx, is too proximate to us in terms of time as well 
as issues to allow for a balanced, independent stance vis-a-vis his arguments. His ideas have 
proved a fruitful source of inspiration in a number of directions. Mill’s ideas continued to 
fertilize the Left and the Right and the Centre. His Systems of Logic constituted one of the most 
important foundations of sociology and political science in Anglo-Saxon countries”. Moderate 
social democrats and Fabian socialists drew inspiration from Mill. 


Some people raise questions on Mill’s sympathy for socialism. The Industrial Revolution 
generated wealth and simultaneously inequality and numerous other evils. For the rectification 
and removal of evils the role of the state is badly needed. That was the central point of Mill’ s 
thought. Marx’s communist society is a welfare state. Fabian socialism also wanted to build up 
a welfare state. Mill’s conception about socialism is not basically different from all these. 
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A tremendous responsibility fell upon J. S. Mill. The problem shall be viewed in a new light 
and more practical solutions shall be devised. That Mill did. In the words of Sabine — “What 
Mill recognized, and what older liberalism had never seen, was that behind a liberal government 
there must be a liberal society”. It is the credit of Mill. He viewed liberalism in the light of 
changed economic and political circumstances. His liberalism is quite different from the older 
liberalism. In his hands a new liberalism was born and it is modernized liberalism. 


Barker says: “A transitional thinker, full of the inconsistencies natural to a period of 
transition, but supremely candid and generous in all his inconsistency, Mill prepared above all 
others the way for the new development of English thought which appears after 1880”. Barker 
is of opinion that Mill was one of the finest minds of the nineteenth century. In his writings he 
has been able to establish a balanced view of human nature. He clearly stated the duty of the 
state and role of individuals. 


Mill’s concept of freedom combines both the internal and external worlds of individuals. 
Particularly his emphasis upon the spiritual aspect of freedom makes it more sublime. Mill’s 
individuals are not simple instruments always busy in the pursuit of happiness at any cost. Men 
want happiness, and, at the same time, they want many other things. Only a sublime and liberal 
thinker like John Stuart Mill can think in that way. That is why Barker calls him one of the finest 
minds of the nineteenth century. 


The inconsistencies from which Mill suffer are many. But all these have not succeeded in 
eroding his importance as a great philosopher and thinker of the nineteenth century. Bowie 
observes: He was the prophet of his own age. We cannot imagine the political thought of the 
nineteenth century without a thoroughgoing analysis of Muill’s political ideas. He was not the 
sole representative of this century but he was in a very high position. 


The editor of Mill’s autobiography says: “He was constantly in search of ways to help in 
the improvement of humankind, and if his ‘doing’ was fundamentally that of a thoughtful writer 
with a clearly discernible influence on practical life, the appropriate response is not regret but 
celebration. His major deeds are discerned in his careful attention to what, why and how of his 
major writings which detail his self-realization. Mill’s autobiography serves his purposes well 
and also, it quietly, demonstrates his greater growth from the roots he eulogizes”’. 


Wayper’s estimate about Mill is that he remains far and away the most satisfactory of all 
utilitarians. He has looked at the concept from so many angles that it assumes real importance. 
If J. S. Mill were not its interpreter the principle of utility would not have achieved so much 
popularity. He goes into the depth to the doctrine which Bentham and his father failed to do. 
Wayper has drawn our attention to another side of his influence. Like Locke he is writing with 
Englishmen in mind, and his individual men and women are recognizable Englishmen. Mill was 
a practical man. 


He observed the miserable conditions of the common people with an open mind and heart. 
After considering everything and all aspects of an issue he arrived at the conclusion that it is the 
duty of authority to do something for the removal of misery of the people belonging to the lowest 
strata of society and for that purpose the state will have to play a positive and pro-poor role. 


This may force the government to play a collectivist role. It means that the state will adopt 
measures for the poor. This is commonly called collectivism. The interesting point is that his 
sympathy for the poor did not lead him to throw his favourite concepts—individualism, liberty 
and representative democracy. He was fully convinced that by safeguarding democracy and 
liberty, collectivist measures for the general upliftment of the poor could be taken. 


This is the central aspect of Mill’s political thought. He was a great individualist, but the 
individualist Mill had a lot of feeling for the poor people. Mill's works were undoubtedly ground- 
breaking when he published them, especially given the context in which he produced them. 
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Despite being labelled radical for the time, these works have evolved to characterize the 
dominant ideology of the newly forming global political system. 


5) Examine Mill’s theory of liberty. 


Ans: Mill’s ideas on liberty had a direct relationship with his theory of utility or happiness. Mill 
regarded liberty as a necessary means for the development of individuality which was to become 
the ultimate source of happiness. There was only one road for him to take and that was the road 
of higher utility. In his well-known work, On Liberty, Mill thoroughly examines the problem of 
the relationship between the individual on the one side and the society and state on the other. 


Mill lived at a time when the policy of laissez faire was being abandoned in favor of greater 
regulation by the state of the actions of the individual. Besides, due to the growth of democracy, 
the individual was getting lost in the society. To Mill, this increasing regulation and elimination 
of the individual was a wrong and harmful development. He believed that the progress of society 
depended largely on the originality and energy of the individual. He, therefore, becomes a great 
advocate of individual freedom. 


According to J. S. Mill, liberty means absence of restraints. He believes that an individual 
has two aspects to his life: an individual aspect and social aspects. The actions of the individual 
may be divided into two categories, 1.e. 


(1) Self-regarding activities and 
(2) Other regarding activities. 


With regard to activities in which he alone is concerned, his liberty of action is complete 
and should not be regulated by the state. However, in action of the individual which effects the 
society his action can be justifiably regulated by the state or society. In his On Liberty, J.S. Mill 
wrote thus: the sole end for which mankind are warranted individually or collectively in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of their members is self-preservation. That is the 
only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised over any members of a civilized 
community against his will is to prevent harm to other. 


Mill defended the right of the individual freedom. In its negative sense, it meant that society 
had no right to coerce an unwilling individual, except for self defense. In its positive sense it 
means that grant of the largest and the greatest amount of freedom for the pursuit of individuals 
creative impulses and energies and for self-development. If there was a clash between the 
opinion of the individual and that of the community, it was the individual who was the ultimate 
judge, unless the community could convince him without resorting to threat and coercion. 


Mill laid down the grounds for justifiable interference. Any activity that pertained to the 
individual alone represented the space over which no coercive interference either from the 
government or from other people, was permissible. The realm which pertained to the society or 
the public was the space in which coercion could be used to make the individual conform to 
some standard of conduct. The distinction between the two areas was stated by the distinction 
Mill made between self-regarding and other-regarding actions, a distinction made originally by 
Bentham. Mill in his On Liberty wrote thus: “The only part of the conduct of any one for which 
is amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual 
is sovereign”. 


Mill defended the right of individuality, which meant the right of choice. As for as self- 
regarding actions were concerned, he explained why coercion would be detrimental to self- 
development. First, the evils of coercion far outweighed the good achieved. Second, individuals 
were so diverse in their needs and capacities for happiness that coercion would be futile. Since 
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the person was the best judge of his own interests, therefore he had the information and the 
incentive to achieve them. Third, since diversity was in itself good, other things being equal it 
should be encouraged. Last, freedom was the most important requirement in the life of a rational 
person. Hence, he made a strong case for negative liberty, and the liberal state and liberal society 
were essential prerequisites. 


Mill contended that society could limit individual liberty to prevent harm to other people. 
He regarded as theory of conscience, liberty to express and publish one’s opinions, liberty to 
live as one pleased and freedom of association as essential for a meaningful life and for the 
pursuit of one’s own good. His defiance of freedom of thought and expression was one of the 
most powerful and eloquent expositions in the western intellectual traditions. The early liberals 
defended liberty for the sake of efficient government whereas for Mill, liberty has good in itself 
for it helped in the development of humane, civilized moral person. In the opinion of Prof. 
Sabine, “liberty was beneficial both to society that permits them and to the individual that enjoys 
them”. 


According to Mill, individuality means power or capacity for critical enquiry and 
responsible thought. It means self-development and the expression of free will. He stressed 
absolute liberty of conscience, belief and expression for they were crucial to human progress. 
Mill offered two arguments for liberty of expression in the service of truth; a) the dissenting 
opinion could be true and its suppression would rob mankind of useful knowledge, and b) even 
if the opinion was false, it would strengthen the correct view by challenging it . 


For Mill, all creative faculties and the great goods of life could develop only through 
freedom and experiments in living. On Liberty constituted the most persuasive and convincing 
defense of the principle of individual liberty ever written. Happiness, for Mill was the ability of 
the individual to discover his innate powers and develop these while exercising his human 
abilities of autonomous thought and action. Liberty was regarded as a fundamental prerequisite 
for leading a good, worthy and dignified life. 


Mill clarified his position on liberty by defending three specific liberties, the liberty of 
thought and expression including the liberty of speaking and publishing, the liberty of action 
and that of association. Mill wrote thus: ‘If all mankind minus one, were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person, than he if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind’. Mill 
provided some reasons for the freedom of expression. For Mill since the dominant ideas of a 
society usually emanate from the class interests of that society’s ascendant class, the majority 
opinion may be quite far from the truth or from the social interest. Human beings, according to 
Mill are fallible creatures- and their certainty that the opinion they hold is true is justified only 
when their opinion is constantly opposed to contrary opinions. 


When comes to the liberty of action Mill asserted a very simple principle: the sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, interfering with the liberty of action 
of any of their number is self-protection. Mill defended freedom of association on three grounds. 
First, when the thing to be done is likely to be done better by individuals than by government. 
Speaking generally, there is no one fit to conduct any business or to determine how or by whom 
it shall be conducted as those who are personally interested in it. Second, allowing individuals 
to get together to do something, even if they do not do it as well as the government might have 
done it is better for the mental education of these individuals. The right of association becomes 
a practical part of the political education of a free people taking them out of the narrow circle of 
personal and family selfishness and accustoming them to the comprehension of joint concerns 
habituating them to act from public or semi-public motives, and guide their conduct by aims 
which unite instead of isolating them from one another. Further, government operations tend to 
be everywhere alike, with individuals and voluntary associations, on the contrary there are varied 
experiments and endless diversity of experience. Thus, Mill wanted individuals to constantly 
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better themselves morally, mentally and materially. Individuals improving themselves would 
naturally lead to a better and improved society. 


Mill’s doctrine of liberty has been subjected to severe criticisms from different corners. Sir 
Ernest Barker made an interesting observation when he remarked that ‘Mill was a prophet of an 
empty liberty and an abstract individual’. Mill had no clear-cut theory and philosophy of rights 
through which alone the concept of liberty attains a concrete meaning. Ernest Barkers’ 
observation followed from the interpretation that the absolute statements on liberty like the rights 
of one individual against the rest was not substantiated when one assessed Mill’s writings in 
their totality. For instance, his compartmentalization between self-regarding and other regarding 
actions, and the tensions between his tilt towards welfarism which conflicted with individualism 
were all indications of this incompleteness. But the point Barker ignored was the fact that the 
tension that emerged in Mill was an inevitable consequence of attempting to create a realistic 
political theory which attempted to extend the frontiers of liberty as much as possible. In fact, 
no political thinker including the contemporary thinkers like John Rawls, Robert Nozick etc. are 
free from this inevitable tension. 
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3. Jeremy Bentham 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) is a major proponent of the theory of utilitarianism. 


Ans: Jeremy Bentham is a major proponent of the theory of utilitarianism. 


2) Bentham's thought played a significant part in shaping the nineteenth-century 
movements. 
Ans: Bentham's thought played a significant part in shaping the nineteenth-century reform 


movements. 


3) Bentham is widely associated with the foundation of University in 1826. 


Ans: Bentham is widely associated with the foundation of London University in 1826. 


4) The moral source of pain and pleasure, according to Bentham, is based entirely on 
the individual. 


of 


Ans: The moral source of pain and pleasure, according to Bentham, is based entirely on morality 


of the individual. 


5) The source of pain and pleasure is about how a person gets treatment from other 


persons. 


Ans: The physical source of pain and pleasure is about how a person gets treatment from other 


persons. 


6) Bentham argues that there are no differences between pleasures. 


Ans: Bentham argues that there are no qualitative differences between pleasures. 


7) Bentham's idea of state is influenced by his theory. 


Ans: Bentham's idea of state is influenced by his utilitarian theory. 


8) Bentham supports the ballot system to keep the sanctity of democracy intact. 


Ans: Bentham supports the secret ballot system to keep the sanctity of democracy intact. 


9) Bentham lived during a time of major change. 


Ans: Bentham lived during a time of major political and economic change. 
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B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) What is Bentham’s main contribution to the western political thought? 
Ans: The theories of utilitarianism, pleasure and pain are the main contributions of Bentham to 
the western political thought. 


2) What should be the objective of punishment? 

Ans: Bentham believes that the objective of punishment is to ensure that a punishment is in 
proportion to the mischief produced by a crime and sufficient to deter others from committing 
the same offence. 


3) Bentham has contributed in making which reforms? 
Ans: Bentham has a valuable contribution in making the judicial reforms. 


4) Which country's judiciary system was revolutionized by the ideas of Bentham? 
Ans: Bentham's ideas on jurisprudence, government, administration and constitutional law 
revolutionized the judiciary of England. 


5) In which book Bentham proposed his principles of pleasure and pain? 
Ans: Bentham proposed his principles of pleasure and pain in the book ‘Principles of Morals 
and Legislation’. 


6) What did Bentham name his model prison? 
Ans: Bentham envisioned a model prison and named it ‘Panopticon’. 


7) Which philosophers had prime influence on Bentham's thoughts? 
Ans: Hume and Priestley had the prime influence on Bentham's thoughts. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Bentham’s views on government. 


Ans: Bentham’s formulation of what the government should do is similar to that of the 18th 
century French physiocrats, “laissez-faire”. In an uncharacteristically brief statement, he urged 
the government to “be quiet’, or to “get out of my sunlight’. 


Jeremy Bentham wanted to reduce the interference of the government with individual’s 
affairs to the lowest level. That is, his government is a limited one. It cannot control all the 
spheres of human activity. He believed that an all-powerful state cannot ensure the greatest 
happiness for its citizens in the largest number. In this sense his government is a negative one, 
the role is not constructive but negative. The first duty of the government is to ensure that men 
get in each other’s way as little as possible. The government cannot directly increase the 
happiness of its subjects. What it can do is that it will remove the hindrances by ensuring the 
proper implementation of laws. When the government interferes with individuals’ affairs it does 
it for the benefit of the entire society, not for particular person or group of persons. It forbids 
certain kinds of behaviour and encourages others. 


His attitude towards democracy and allied ideas reveals that he was in great favour of 
representative form of democracy. Of course, it is quite natural for him, because in the second 
half of eighteenth century this type of democracy was accepted by British people and was very 
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popular. He also believed that this type of democracy would be able to meet the requirements of 
people. Only such a government is able to conciliate the individual interests with common 
interests. Moreover, the representative government will take active interest in furthering general 
welfare or happiness of the people on the ground that if they fell to do it, they will lose power. 
In the representative form of democracy, people will get chance to test their power of judgment. 
He also believed that a representative democracy would not dare to work for the benefit of any 
particular section. He did not stop in suggesting a representative democracy. He strongly argued 
for radical reforms in the electoral system, votes for women, annual parliament and secret ballot. 
The members of the parliament should be mere delegates and the Prime Minister should be 
chosen by the parliament. He recommended the appointment of civil servants through 
competitive examination. 


Thus, government according to Bentham, is a necessary evil. He advised his countrymen to 
keep a watch upon the activities of the government. People must see that the government is 
doing its duties. 


2) The Panopticon. 

Ans: The Panopticon is the name that Bentham gave to a model prison that lie designed for the 
British government in the 1790s. A piece of land was bought by the government, on which 
Bentham was to supervise the construction of the new prison. However, much to Bentham's 
disappointment, around the year 1802, the project fell through. 

The design of the Panopticon was to serve as a model for any disciplinary institution- not 
just a jail house, but any school, hospital, factory and military barracks could have the same 
structure as well. 

The idea of the Panopticon has become important again today with Foucault crediting 
Bentham with creating a new technology of power. The Panopticon represents one central 
moment in the history of repression- the transition from the inflicting of penalties to the 
imposition of surveillance. This is how Foucault describes the architecture of prison building: A 
perimeter building in the form of a ring. At the centre of this, a tower pierced by large windows 
opening on to the inner face of the ring. The outer building is divided into cells each of which 
traverses the whole thickness of the building. These cells have two windows, one opening on to 
the inside, facing the windows of the central tower, the other, outer one allowing daylight to pass 
through the whole cell. All that is then needed is to put an overseer in the tower and place in 
each of the cells a lunatic, a patient, a convict, a worker or a school boy. The back lighting 
enables one to pick out from the central tower the little captive silhouettes in the ring of cells. In 
short, the principle of the dungeon is reversed; daylight and the overseer's gaze capture the 
inmate more effectively. The prisoners, who have no contact with each other, feel as if they are 
under the constant watch of the guards. There is no need for arms, physical violence, material 
constraints. Just a gaze. 

The end of economy determined that the panopticon prison should be a private self- 
sustaining operation not requiring financial assistance from the public purse. Security 
determined that the community be protected from convicted criminals, and severity in 
punishment was to serve the ends of deterrence and reformation. But security also required that 
the inmate be protected from cruel treatment, and humanity determined that prisoners should be 
deprived only of liberty not health or life. Prisoners were to be kept clean and their labour made 
productive and profitable, including the development of skills that might be useful to them when 
released. 


3) Punishment. 


Ans: Bentham regarded punishments as both reformatory and deterring, controlling the actions 
of human beings. Fond of moral arithmetic, and for the purpose of laying down ground rules, he 
stated nine points. By stating these simple ground rules, Bentham hoped that they would become 
guidelines for both legislators and judges. The nine points were as follows: 
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(1) The punishment must be great enough to outweigh the profit of the offence to the offender. 
(2) The greater the mischief of the offence, the greater the punishment should be. 

(3) and (4) are corollaries of (2). 

(5) Punishment should never be greater than the least amount required to make it effective. 

(6) The sensibility of the offender must always be taken into account. 


(7) The more uncertain it was that the offender would suffer it, the greater the punishment should 
be. 


(8) The more distant it was, the greater it should be. 


(9) If the offence was of a kind likely to be habitual with the offender, the punishment should be 
increased to outweigh the profit not only of the immediate offence but also of the other offences 
probably committed with impunity. 


Bentham’s concern to establish a definite ratio between the degree of punishment and the 
magnitude of the crime, emanated from the hope of confining pain as narrowly as possible by 
making it more objective. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Write the chief characteristics of utilitarianism. 


Ans: Utilitarianism is an ethical theory based on the principle of utility. Utility states that a right 
action is one, which produces "the greatest good for the greatest number". The principle was 
founded by Jeremy Bentham. 


(1) Dimensions of pleasure: Bentham holds that the only standard of valuation of pleasures 
is quantitative. But quantity takes different forms. It has seven dimensions of value, viz., 
intensity, duration, proximity, certainty, purity (freedom from pain), fecundity (fruitfulness), and 
extent i.e., the number of persons affected. One pleasure is more intense than another. Of 
pleasures otherwise equal, the more intense pleasure is preferable to a less intense pleasure. 


(2) Psychological hedonism: Bentham is an advocate of psychological hedonism. He says, 
“Nature has placed man under the empire of pleasure and pain. We owe to them all our ideas; 
we refer to them all our judgements and all the determination of our life. His object is to seek 
pleasure and shun pain. The principle of utility subjects everything to these two motives.” 


(3) Hedonistic/ Felicific Calculus: Bentham believes in hedonistic calculus. He says, 
“Weigh pleasures and weight pains, and as the balance stands, will stand the question of right 
and wrong”. An action is right if it gives pleasure or excess of pleasure over pain. An action is 
wrong if it gives pain or excess of pain over pleasure. Thus, Bentham gives a purely hedonistic 
criterion of right and wrong. 


(4) Gross utility: Bentham’s utilitarianism may be called gross or sensualistic, because he 
does not admit qualitative differences among pleasures. For him, any one pleasure is as good as 
another provided, they are equal in quantity. 


(5) Altruism: Bentham’s hedonism is altruistic, because he takes into account the extent of 
pleasures, i.e., the number of persons affected by them. If a pleasure is shared by many persons, 
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it has a greater extent and as such it is to be preferred to a pleasure that can be enjoyed by only 
one person. The greatest happiness of the greatest number is the moral standard. 


(6) Egoism: Though Bentham is an advocate of altruistic hedonism, he clearly recognizes 
the natural egoism of man. He says, “To obtain the greatest portion of happiness of himself is 
the object of every rational being. Every man is nearer to himself than he can be to any other 
man, and no other man can weigh for him his pleasures and pains. He himself must necessarily 
be his own concern. His interest must, to himself, be the primary interest”. Bentham admits that 
man is egoistic by nature, but still he is an advocate of altruistic hedonism as shown above. 


2) Analyse the arguments against the utilitarian principle. 
Ans: The arguments against the utilitarian principle are as follows: 


(1) The moral and psychological basis of utilitarianism is not real: Utilitarianism is 
based on the notion that whatever functions should or should not be performed by the individual 
should be tested on the touch-stone of utility. If this notion is accepted, each individual will work 
only for his own pleasure. 


He will ignore benevolence, renunciation, service and sacrifice. This is the main drawback 
of Bentham’s theory. That is why Carlyle said angrily, ““Bentham’s theory is the theory of the 
pigs”. He thought that “man is also a fleshy body, who need only physical pleasure and nothing 
else. There is no place for a thing like moral consciousness in his conscience”. 


(2) Against human nature: The utilitarians are of the view that the individual does every 
work for the attainment of pleasure and for the avoidance of pain. But this analysis of human 
nature is one-sided. The fact is that human nature is complex. He has qualities like pity, faith, 
service, benevolence, love, sympathy, sacrifice and forgiveness in him. He fixes his high ideals 
on the basis of these qualities and bears every type of pain smilingly. 


(3) The utilitarian’s laid emphasis upon the material comforts only and ignored the 
spiritual happiness: The utilitarians have cared only for physical comfort, and have ignored the 
suppression of sense and self-control. They have also no cared for the spiritual comfort which 
one derives from self-sacrifice for the sake of humanity. 


(4) It is improper to lay emphasis solely upon the quantity of pleasures: Bentham has 
stressed only upon the quantity of pleasure. He has not taken up the qualitative difference; 
therefore, John Stuart Mill has taken up the qualitative difference, which is more appropriate. 


(5) Bentham did not establish any reconciliation between the interests of the individual 
and those the society: Maxey has written, “Nor was Bentham able to cross the chasm between 
individual and social utility”. He did not agree that it was difficult to make any difference 
between the individual interests and social interests. C. L. Wayper has rightly said, “Besides in 
his portrayal of the hedonistic individual, Bentham seems to have left life out of the picture. In 
his study of the atomic individual, he has left out both society and history”. 


(6) The doctrine of maximum welfare of the maximum number is not free from 
complications: Sometimes it is possible that the majority may become selfish and in the name 
of maximum welfare of maximum number; it may suppress the minority. 


(7) This theory ultimately leads to the theory of laissez faire: A majority of the 
utilitarians were in favour of the view that the government should not interfere in the affairs of 
the individual, so that the individual should be in a position to achieve maximum welfare. The 
policy of laissez faire harms the interests of the poor and the weak sections of society. Thus, this 
theory suffers from many weaknesses. 
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3) Explain Bentham’s perspective of rights. 


Ans: Bentham’s views on rights are, perhaps, best known through the attacks on the concept of 
“natural rights” that appear throughout his work. These criticisms are especially developed in 
his Anarchical Fallacies (a polemical attack on the declarations of rights issued in France during 
the French Revolution). 


Bentham’s criticisms here are rooted in his understanding of the nature of law. Rights are 
created by the law, and law is simply a command of the sovereign. The existence of law and 
rights, therefore, requires government. Rights are also usually (though not necessarily) 
correlative with duties determined by the law. The view that there could be rights not based on 
sovereign command and which pre-exist the establishment of government is rejected. 


The term natural right is ambiguous, Bentham says, because it suggests that there are general 
rights—that is, rights over no specific object—so that one would have a claim on whatever one 
chooses. The effect of exercising such a universal, natural “right” would be to extinguish the 
right altogether, since “what is every man’s right is no man’s right”. No legal system could 
function with such a broad conception of rights. Thus, there cannot be any general rights in the 
sense suggested by the French declarations. 


Moreover, the notion of natural rights is figurative. Properly speaking, there are no rights 
anterior to government. The assumption of the existence of such rights, Bentham says, seems to 
be derived from the theory of the social contract. But such a doctrine is not only unhistorical, 
according to Bentham, it does not even serve as a useful fiction to explain the origin of political 
authority. Finally, the idea of a natural right is ‘anarchical’. Such a right, Bentham claims, entails 
a freedom from all restraint and, in particular, from all legal restraint. Since a natural right would 
be anterior to law, it could not be limited by law, and (since human beings are motivated by self- 
interest) if everyone had such freedom, the result would be pure anarchy. 


Bentham concludes, therefore, that the term natural rights 1s “simple nonsense: natural and 
imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense, —nonsense upon stilts”. Rights—what Bentham 
calls “real” rights—are fundamentally legal rights. All rights must be legal and specific. They 
ought to be made because of their conduciveness to the general mass of felicity, and 
correlatively, when their abolition would be to the advantage of society, rights ought to be 
abolished. So far as rights exist in law, they are protected; outside of law, they are at best ‘reasons 
for wishing there were such things as rights’. 


There are some services that are essential to the happiness of human beings and that cannot 
be left to others to fulfil as they see fit, and so these individuals must be compelled, on pain of 
punishment, to fulfil them. They must, in other words, respect the rights of others. Thus, 
although Bentham was generally suspicious of the concept of rights, he does allow that the term 
is useful, and in such work as A General View of a Complete Code of Laws, he enumerates a 
large number of rights. While the meaning he assigns to these rights is largely stipulative rather 
than descriptive, they clearly reflect principles defended throughout his work. 


4) Make an assessment of Bentham’s philosophy. 


Ans: Jeremy Bentham is important for being one of the founders of modern utilitarianism, a 
main current of philosophical ethics since the late 18th century, for his defense of psychological 
and ethical hedonism, and for his far-reaching proposals for the reform of Parliament, the legal 
code, the judiciary, and the prison system in Britain. His main contribution to political science 
was not that he offered a novel principle of political philosophy but that he steadily applied an 
empirical and critical method of investigation to concrete problems of law and government. It 
was an attempt to extend the experimental method of reasoning from the physical branch to the 
moral. Whatever may be the criticisms levelled against Bentham’s philosophy, it is beyond 
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dispute that Bentham changed the character of British institutions more than any other man in 
the nineteenth century. 


However, we cannot regard Bentham as the greatest critical thinker of his age and country. 
According to C.L. Wayper, it was “Benthamism which brought to an end the era of legislative 
stagnation and ushered in that period of increasing legislative activity which has not yet ended 
and under the cumulative effects of which we are living our lives today”. He supplied a new 
measurement for social reform- the maximising of individual happiness. 


Bentham believed in equality. Each adult was the best judge of his or her interests, and one 
person's preferences were to be given an equal weight as another's. The happiness of the citizens 
was to be the goal of any government- the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
government could determine the universal interest by beginning with given preferences, arriving 
at the result by computing the pleasures and pains of different individuals on the same scale. 


Bentham exercised a great influence upon theories of sovereignty and law. Law was not a 
mystic mandate of reason or nature. But simply the command of that authority to which the 
members of community render habitual obedience. He considered the power of the sovereign as 
indivisible, unlimited, inalienable and permanent. As Prof. Sabine has rightly pointed out, 
Bentham’s greatest contribution was in the field of jurisprudence and government. 


Bentham was a firm believer in gradual reform. He had no faith in the violence of a 
revolution. He advanced numerous ideas which have become central to the liberal creed of the 
19" century. His utilitarian principles not only dominated the liberal discourse but also 
influenced the early socialist writings of William Thompson. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Describe Bentham’s life and his work. 


Ans: The man who controlled the English political thought for one hundred years is Jeremy 
Bentham. Although there were several exponents of the doctrine of utilitarianism, the name of 
Bentham tops the list. 


Bentham combined throughout his active life the carriers of a philosopher, a jurist and that 
of a social reformer and activist. Though trained to be a lawyer, he gave up the practice of law 
in order to examine the basis of law and to pursue legal reforms. His utilitarian philosophy based 
on the principle of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” was aimed at rearing the 
fabric of felicity of prison, legislation and parliament and stressed the need for a new penal code 
for England. It was for these reasons that he has been regarded by J.S. Mill as a “progressive 
philosopher”, the great benefactor of mankind and enemy of the status quo and the greatest 
questioner of things established. His writings were voluminous, considering they ran into 11 
stout volumes in close print, in double columns. The important works of Bentham include- 


(1) A Fragment on Government (1776) 

(2) A Defence of Usury (1787) 

(3) An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789) 
(4) Anarchical Fallacies (1791) 

(5) Panopticon; or, The Inspection House (1791) 

(6) Manual of Political Economy (1800) 
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(7) Discourse on Civil and Penal Legislation (1802) 
(8) A Theory of Punishments and Rewards (1811) 
(9) Plan of Parliamentary Reform (1817) 


Jeremy Bentham was born on February 15, 1748 in London to a wealthy family that 
supported the Tory party. Bentham’s father and grandfather were well-to-do attorneys and 
Bentham was to enter upon the same carrier. At the comparatively early age of three Bentham 
was found poring over a big folio volume of Rapin’s History of England, he read Latin before 
he was four, French at six and took to Voltaire for light reading at eight. He entered Oxford at 
twelve, received his bachelor’s degree at fifteen and then studied the law. 


He was called to the bar in 1769 but he soon decided that he was more interested in 
reforming the law than in practicing it. A small annual income of a hundred pounds enabled him 
to live independently though modestly; after his father’s death in 1792 his financial situation 
greatly improved and he was able to live comfortably in his house in London. There he spent his 
life, unmarried completely devoted to his literary and political activities. 


Bentham’s interests were many and varied. Economics, logic, psychology, penology, 
theology, ethics and politics—nothing escaped his attention. But his main interest was law and 
government. Jeremy Bentham viewed the activities of judicial department and public 
administration with a censorial outlook. In fact, the government and law motivated him to write 
books or propound theory. 


Bentham’s political philosophy was influenced by the writings of David Hume, Priestly, 
Claude Adrien Helvetius, Cesore Bonesana etc. Bentham’s first book Fragment on Government 
was directed against Blackstone, the oracle of English law. The Fragment on Government was 
published in 1776, the year of James Watt’s first successful steam engine, the Declaration of 
Independence and the publication of another milestone of social thought, Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations. In the Fragment, Bentham pragmatically describes the nature of political society in 
terms of the habit of obedience, and not of social contract, natural rights and other fictions. In 
this early work of Bentham there is more than a touch of Burke, because of the constant emphasis 
that government is not based on metaphysical generalities but on interest and advantage. 
Bentham’s most widely known book is his Principles of Morals and Legislation. 


Bentham welcomed the French Revolution and set his reform proposals, though more were 
adopted. But he was made an honorary citizen of France in 1792. In 1809, a close relationship 
between Bentham and James Mill began, with Mill being convinced of the urgency for reforms. 
Bentham started and financed the Westminster Review in 1824 with the idea of propagating his 
utilitarian principles. Bentham lived till the age of 84 and died in the year 1832. 


2) Clarify the sources and classifications of pains and pleasures. 


Ans: There are generally four sources of pleasure and pain which are distinguishable from each 
other. These are physical, moral, political and religious. These may combinedly be sanctions. 


(1) Physical: The physical or natural sanction comprises the pains and pleasures which we may 
experience or expect in the ordinary course of nature, not purposely modified by any human 
interposition. 


(2) Moral: The moral sanction comprises such pains and pleasures as we experience or expect 
at the hands of our fellow beings prompted by feelings of hatred or goodwill or contempt or 
regard; in a word, according to the spontaneous disposition of each individual. 


(3) Political: This sanction may also be styled popular, the sanction of public opinion or of 
honour, or the sanction or pains and pleasures of sympathy. When the political authority as well 
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as its laws and decisions happen to be the source of pain and pleasure for the individuals, we 
call it political. 


(4) Religious: Sometimes religion or religious authorities, through different acts and decisions, 
create both pleasure and pain. 


Bentham listed 14 simple pleasures and 12 simple pains. The several simple pleasures of 
which human nature is susceptible, seem to be as follows- 


(1) The pleasures of sense: This includes the pleasure of the taste or palate; including whatever 
pleasures are experienced in satisfying the appetites of hunger and thirst, intoxication, touch, the 
simple pleasures of the eye, health, the pleasures derived from the gratification of the appetite 
of curiosity, etc. 


(2) The pleasures of wealth: Those pleasures which a man is apt to derive from the 
consciousness of possessing any article or articles which stand in the list of instruments of 
enjoyment or security, and more particularly at the time of his first acquiring them. 


(3) The pleasures of skill: The pleasures of skill, as exercised upon particular objects, are those 
which accompany the application of such particular instruments of enjoyment to their uses, as 
cannot be so applied without a greater or less share of difficulty or exertion. 


(4) The pleasures of amity: The pleasures of amity, or self-recommendation, are the pleasures 
that may accompany the persuasion of a man's being in the acquisition or the possession of the 
good-will of such or such assignable person or persons in particular: or, as the phrase is, of being 
upon good terms with him or them: and as a fruit of it, of his being in a way to have the benefit 
of their spontaneous and gratuitous services. 


(5) The pleasures of a good name: Pleasures that accompany the persuasion of a man's being 
in the acquisition or the possession of the good-will of the world about him. 


(6) The pleasures of power: The pleasures of power are the pleasures that accompany the 
persuasion of a man's being in a condition to dispose people, by means of their hopes and fears, 
to give him the benefit of their services. 


(7) The pleasures of piety: The pleasures of piety are the pleasures that accompany the belief 
of a man's being in the acquisition or in possession of the good-will or favour of the Supreme 
Being: and as a fruit of it, of his being in a way of enjoying pleasures to be received by God's 
special appointment, either in this life, or in a life to come. These may also be called the pleasures 
of religion, the pleasures of a religious disposition, or the pleasures of the religious sanction. 


(8) The pleasures of benevolence: The pleasures of benevolence are the pleasures resulting 
from the view of any pleasures supposed to be possessed by the beings who may be the objects 
of benevolence. 


(9) The pleasures of malevolence: The pleasures of malevolence are the pleasures resulting 
from the view of any pain supposed to be suffered by the beings who may become the objects 
of malevolence. 


(10) The pleasures of memory: Pleasures which, after having enjoyed such and such pleasures, 
or even in some case after having suffered such and such pains, a man will now and then 
experience, at recollecting them exactly in the order and in the circumstances in which they were 
actually enjoyed or suffered. 


(11) The pleasures of imagination: The pleasures of the imagination are the pleasures which 
may be derived from the contemplation of any such pleasures as may happen to be suggested by 
the memory, but in a different order, and accompanied by different groups of circumstances. 
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(12) The pleasures of expectation: These include the pleasures that result from the 
contemplation of any sort of pleasure, referred to time future, and accompanied with the 
sentiment of belief. 


(13) The pleasures dependent on association: The pleasures of association are the pleasures 
which certain objects or incidents may happen to afford, not of themselves, but merely in virtue 
of some association they have contracted in the mind with certain objects or incidents which are 
in themselves pleasurable. 


(14) The pleasures of relief: Pleasures which a man experiences when, after he has been 
enduring a pain of any kind for a certain time, it comes to cease, or to abate. 


The several simple pains seem to be as follows- 


(1) The pains of privation: Pains of privation are the pains that may results from the thought 
of not possessing in the time present any of the several kinds of pleasures. Pains of privation 
may accordingly be resolved into as many kinds as there are of pleasures to which they may 
correspond, and from the absence whereof they may be derived. 


(2) The pains of the senses: The several pains of the senses are the pains of hunger and thirst, 
taste, organ of smell, simple pains of the hearing or sight, pains resulting from excessive heat or 
cold and pain of exertion, etc. 


(3) The pains of awkwardness: Pains of awkwardness are the pains which sometimes result 
from the unsuccessful endeavour to apply any particular instruments of enjoyment or security to 
their uses, or from the difficulty a man experiences in applying them. 


(4) The pains of enmity: Pains that may accompany the persuasion of a man's being obnoxious 
to the ill-will of such or such an assignable person or persons. 


(5) The pains of an ill name: These are the pains that accompany the persuasion of a man's 
being obnoxious, or in a way to be obnoxious to the ill-will of the world about him. 


(6) The pains of piety: The pains of piety are the pains that accompany the belief of a man's 
being obnoxious to the displeasure of the supreme being, and in consequence to certain pains to 
be inflicted by his especial appointment, either in this life or in a life to come. 


(7) The pains of benevolence: The pains of benevolence are the pains resulting from the view 
of any pains supposed to be endured by other beings. 


(8) The pains of malevolence: The pains resulting from the view of any pleasures supposed to 
be enjoyed by any beings who happen to be the objects of a man's displeasure. These may also 
be styled the pains of ill-will, of antipathy, or the pains of the malevolent or dissocial affections. 


(9) The pains of the memory: The pains of the memory may be grounded on every one of the 
above kinds, as well of pains of privation as of positive pains. These correspond exactly to the 
pleasures of the memory. 


(10) The pains of the imagination: These may be grounded on any one of the above kinds, as 
well of pains of privation as of positive pains, in other respects they correspond exactly to the 
pleasures of the imagination. 


(11) The pains of expectation: The pains of expectation may be grounded on each one of the 
above kinds, as well of pains of privation as of positive pains. These may be also termed pains 
of apprehension. 


(12) The pains dependent on association: Pains of association correspond exactly to the 
pleasures of association. 
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3) Critically examine the pros and cons of utilitarian theory. 

Ans: Utilitarianism is one of the most influential moral doctrines that suggest that actions are 
correct if they are useful or beneficial to most populations. According to the philosophy, every 
decision’s morality heavily relies on the resulting outcome instead of the other factors involved. 


Utilitarianism applies three major fundamental principles in the creation of an ethical 
structure for society. Those principles include: 


(1) The only good thing in society is its happiness. 
(2) Actions are only correct or right if they can maximize the pleasure for almost everyone. 


(3) Steps are only suitable for the community if their consequences maximize their good or “bad” 
goals. 


When studying this theory, there are significant advantages and disadvantages that arise. 
Some of those includes: 


Pros of utilitarianism- 


(1) We get to base our primary focus on the satisfaction of society: The main reason that 
makes the utilitarian theory famous is based on the fact that the theory bases its primary focus 
of existence on the contentment of society. It’s vital to note that people’s happiness is based on 
their access to financial resources and employment, and utilitarianism offers an option to this 
type of issue. According to utilitarians, the contentment of those people can be obtained by 
mostly emphasizing the direct actions; for example, our selves could decide to improve the 
unemployment rates and, on the other hand, improve the household incomes. By doing this, we 
could be looking at the effects rather than the process of the results. 


(2) The theory can be easily implemented: With a society that functions with the 
utilitarian’s foundation, contentment is the only process to focus on in its implementation. The 
process involves getting into a specific larger group in that society and then working with them 
to control the positive and negative results of each choice’s performance as dictated by the 
principle. It’s vital to note that the decision-making process is straightforward in any society 
since it’s something that everyone does from our childhood to adulthood; thus, understanding 
the negativity and positivity of particular decisions. On the other hand, incorporating the theory 
into society still is a natural recurring step. 


(3) The theory seeks to achieve the greatest good for society: Everyone today dreams of 
a perfect world with equal opportunities and happiness, but with the numerous differences within 
our sub-groups, this goal is impossible to achieve. Nevertheless, with the utilitarian principle, 
which is mainly based on the larger part as a group for pleasure rather than everyone, we may 
bring maximum joy levels into our lives. Based on the fact that this theory pursues ideas that 
bring maximum levels of pleasure into our lives by limiting the potentials of harm occurring in 
our families, communities, and the overall culture. 


(4) The theory teaches us that it’s wrong to harm other people: According to this 
utilitarian theory, our clarity of morality is based on the general community’s perspectives rather 
than the individual outlook. It also gives individuals a platform for airing his/her opinions, which 
are discussed by the city before being accepted into society. It means that the whole community 
cannot agree to a wrong choice because it makes you happy. It will only agree to ideas and 
approaches that make the city an entire happy but without harming others or violating others’ 
happiness. 


(5) The theory is focused on the democratic process for forwarding movements: 
Typically, in a democratic society, successful passage of legislation or election occurs whenever 
there is a much higher vote of 50 percent plus one. This structure is used worldwide for all 
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modern governing systems that feature free and fair democratic principles. Many view it as the 
most suitable solution for balancing the different interests everyone has for their lives. In a way, 
it means that they were successfully applying effectiveness in creating happiness in our lives. 
The only remaining step is to take this principle further and use it outside our government 
structures. 


Cons of utilitarianism- 


(1) This theory does not consider any other element besides happiness: As a way of 
determining an action’s morality and ethics, utilitarianism only focuses on majority happiness. 
It’s critical to note that there are various items with tremendous values to consider besides joy 
in our human lives. Moreover, there are decisions that we make every day that look at a long- 
term perspective rather than how we feel in the moment. Utilitarianism has some benefits, but it 
also ignores a lot of our life experiences. 


(2) The theory relies on consistent decisions by the people: One of the things that the 
human being is good at is continually changing their minds whenever they are faced with a 
difficult decision to make. What if, for example, people make a decision now, and the moment 
its implementation starts, they get swayed and change their minds? It means that this theory 
would have failed to grow or take root. Human reason’s unpredictability makes it harder for this 
theory to work since it’s impossible to trust one person to ask for a greater good when most 
people have selfishly decided to get rid of that idea even if they see a greater interest in it. 


(3) The theory lacks a similar clarity of contentment that will apply to all; thus, it relies 
on several reports: Humans are complicated, unique beings, with every one of those beings 
having a different clarity of contentment. What makes a confident person happy is not what 
makes another one happy. It has made it quite impossible to find common ground on specific 
subjects or ideas. It means that with the application of this principle to our lives, we’re faced 
with two choices. It includes finding common ground within our life experiences to compromise 
and agree on a single definition of happiness or allowing the majority’s intention to exist, which 
is unfair to the minority in that society. 


(4) The creation of an unrealistic societal perspective by the theory: When critically 
analysing the principle of utilitarianism, its ideas of balancing pleasure over harm jeopardize 
even the lives of other people. For example, if eight people around one individual require his 
organs to survive, that one individual will have to die for the greater good of those eight people 
since he doesn’t belong to that majority. The end game of this theory can never be justified by 
the means. It is convenient and comfortable for other people to create harm using this balancing 
principle without considering the minority’s interests. 


(5) The theory creates a potential for the significant part to rule through tyranny: If 
history has taught us anything, it is that when people are in a majority, then they will use their 
force to control the will of the minority in ways that are not always ethical or moral. It wasn’t 
that long ago when women couldn’t vote, marrying someone of a different skin colour was 
illegal, and you could be stoned to death for adultery in many countries. Utilitarianism would 
allow the majority to have tyranny over all aspects of society. Just because the majority of a 
population believes something is right does not make it the ethical choice. Happiness cannot be 
permitted to be the foundation of societal pursuits. Sometimes the correct choice is not the 
popular choice. 


Utilitarianism has profoundly impacted the modern society and its laws. Utilitarianism was 
radical in the sense that it is a theory that is aimed at defining one simple basis that can be applied 
when making any ethical decision. Criticism has not diminished its importance. It is important 
to understand utilitarianism as it forms the basic tenants of legal theory and function of laws. It 
assists in developing policies by examining their consequences and ensuring it touches the 
greatest number of people. The theory informs debates on social issues and is the foundation for 
the modern animal rights campaign. 
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4) Elucidate Bentham’s theory of state. 


Ans: The state, according to Bentham and his followers, is a group of persons organized for the 
promotion and maintenance of utility—that is, to achieve greatest happiness or pleasure of the 
greatest number. Bentham had no interest in the investigation regarding the origin of state. He 
started his analysis with the presumption that there existed a political organization—state—by 
name. He then proceeds to explain what would be its function. He had no interest in the 
metaphysical, religious or ethical pursuits of state. 


The state, Bentham argues, should focus its attention to the enhancement of citizens’ 
pleasure or happiness. This is stark materialism. Later on, Harold Laski said that the primary 
duty of state is to meet the effective demand of citizens. Though pleasure and effective demand 
do not follow in the same category there is a fine and interesting link between the two. The most 
important duty of state, according to Bentham, is promotion of happiness and alleviation of pain 
and the state performs this duty through the implementation of laws that are enacted by the 
legislator. 


Like Hobbes or Austin, Jeremy Bentham does not assign the law-making function to the 
absolute sovereignty, legislator will do the job and the administrative sector will implement it. 
Therefore, the law of the state is supposed to be an instrument which enables authority to 
increase pleasure and avoid pain. He also observes that the function of the state may curtail the 
freedom of individuals. But this is to be accepted because, according to Bentham, happiness is 
more important than liberty. We, therefore, find that here is nothing in this world which may be 
compared with the pleasure of the individuals. Law is a restraint on the unwanted functions of 
some elements or persons. We, therefore, find that the law and the state are the chief actors in 
the field of attaining happiness and avoiding pleasure. The state is the only creator of law. So, 
the state is the supreme authority. We can say that Bentham’s state is the sovereign state. In the 
words of Wayper “It is the hallmark of a sovereign state that nothing it does can be illegal’. 
Jeremy Bentham assumes that neither the law of nature nor the law of reason can limit the power 
of the state. His apprehension is that if the power of the state is limited, the greatest happiness 
principle may be affected. If the state fails to fulfil the demand of happiness its very justification 
will be at stake. 


The state is not only the source of law; it is also the source of rights. In his opinion there is 
no such thing as natural rights, it is a figment of imagination. Natural rights are, simply, 
nonsense. Without state there cannot be any existence of rights. Again, without state the 
realization of rights is impossible. This view of rights has been highly acclaimed by many. 


We may add a few words to his view on obedience to state. As such the individual has no 
right against the state or he cannot defy the order of the state on any flimsy ground. But if he 
finds that his continued obedience gives him more pain and less pleasure, he can disobey the 
state. Only on this ground he admits disobedience. The obligation of the individual to the state 
depends upon to what extent the latter is able to give pleasure and alleviate pain. 


In Aristotle, the state was prior to individual. In Bentham, the individual is prior to state. 
His individual is endowed with reason and rationality and can make distinction between pain 
and pleasure, right and wrong. He can also calculate pleasure and pain. He even existed before 
the state. So, the place of the state cannot be higher than that of the individual. The individuals 
do not exist for the state but the state exists for them. Bentham’s state is, therefore, a trustee for 
the individuals. 


Bentham’s state stands for equal rights and equality in other respects. People enjoy not only 
equal rights, but they are also equal before law. He also suggests equality of property. When he 
speaks of equality, he does not mean that there can be no inequality in the state. The inequality 
is inevitable in any real state, but too much of inequality is a hindrance to the attainment of 
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happiness. “He recognized, and he was right in recognizing, that a society which is without gross 
inequalities of fortune is happier than one which is not”. 


Bentham’s state is fundamentally a negative one. Its task is to maximize the happiness or 
pleasure and the state does it through the splendid weapon of law. But the state does not take 
any step to change the character of the individual. He does not recognize that happiness can be 
augmented by taking some positive steps which will change the character of the individuals. The 
state imagined by Bentham is not a place to develop what is best in him. He does not assign that 
function to the state. Wayper concluded — “For it is not the state that moulds the citizens, it is 
the citizens that mould the state”. 


5) Outline the major tenets of Benthamite theory of punishment. 


Ans: Bentham’s penal writings provide a substantial, comprehensive and sophisticated 
justification for the infliction of legal punishment. In this regard they form a central part of the 
construct as, a jurisprudential debate of historic dimensions and fundamental philosophical 
significance. Individual human motivation is given prominence throughout the process of re- 
affirming the value of legal systems as a means of ensuring fair treatment and security for the 
entire citizen body. 


Bentham’s ideas on punishment are contained first, within his own published works, second, 
in a large body of extant manuscripts, and third, they are summarised in various versions 
produced by later editors. As far as the ‘theory of punishment’ is concerned, by far the most 
important of the printed works is An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
All the key tenets of Bentham’s theory of punishment discussed below can be found examined 
in this work. 


(1) The sources of motivation equated to the sources of punishment: Bentham 
introduced a specific and fundamental division of the sources from which pain described as 
‘punishment’ could be said to originate. Drawing on his wider philosophy, he placed great 
emphasis on the variety of directing sanctions, and he carefully detailed the effective restraints 
on behaviour derived from the four sources of pain and pleasure. These he termed as the 
physical, political, moral and religious sanctions. Thus pain, he explained, came from nature as 
the physical sanction, from the operation of a magistrate operating according to a sovereign’s 
will as the political or legal sanction, from the spontaneous disapproval of an individual’s 
community as the moral sanction, and finally, from the ‘hand of a superior invisible being’ as 
the religious sanction. 


(2) The distribution of pain: The analysis of the distribution of pain illustrates how pain 
from the political, or legal, sanction informs Bentham’s entire penal theory and forms a central 
tenet of his philosophy of punishment. This original appreciation of the diffusion of the pain of 
punishment provided further foundations both for Bentham’s attack on common, or judge-made, 
law and for his suggestions for reform. He believed contemporary theories entirely 
misunderstood the action of pain produced by legal punishment and concluded that only a 
utilitarian system of positive law could respond to the complexities of offending behaviour. 


From the perspective of pain caused by offending, he suggested a single test sufficient to 
determine whether an act was ‘wrong’, and whether it ought consequently to be classified as an 
‘offence’ and made preventable by law. This test sought to identify the experience of pain 
suffered by some assignable or unassignable individual/individuals. Of crucial importance was 
Bentham’s insistence that any assessment of the extent of harm inflicted was dependent upon 
the motive, circumstances and intention under the influence of which an act was carried out. 


(3) Proportionality in punishment: Closely related to Bentham’s notion of the distribution 
of pain of punishment are his thirteen rules of proportion. The development of specific rules for 
the purpose of better proportioning punishments to offences was clearly an obvious contribution 
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to the Enlightenment project of rational explanation, and better regulation, of existing practice. 
These rules embodied a method of proportioning formed from an overwhelmingly utilitarian 
perspective. With nine of his rules, he established the foundations for increases in amounts of 
pain provided as punishment. Three others protected against excesses: rules five and six limited 
increases in pain, whilst rule twelve provided for a positive diminution. Finally, a thirteenth rule 
stressed the point that precise calculation was not required and small disproportions might be 
ignored. With this plan Bentham sought a mechanism for both an accurate assessment of 
offending and the controlled imposition of punishment. 


(4) Calculation and the surfeit of pleasure over pain: A further complication was 
introduced with Bentham’s suggestion that to be appropriate the evil of punishment ought 
ultimately to produce a surfeit of pleasure over pain. Such a requirement carried with it the 
implication that each and every legal punishment, regardless of the category to which it might 
belong, had the potential of becoming, on each new occasion it was used, morally unacceptable. 
That is to say, in Bentham’s terms, any offence might be found ‘unmeet for punishment’. One 
result of an emphasis on future benefit could be to encourage the judge, at the point of 
sentencing, to take the broadest view of the future consequences of both offence and 
recommended punishment. The focus of any ‘calculation’ was again identified in extremely 
general terms. 


(5) Bentham’s favoured forms of punishment: Bentham’s preferred forms of punishment 
certainly changed over the course of his life. In his earlier writings a variety of corporal 
punishments were recommended; in his middle years the panopticon penitentiary was his prime 
interest; and finally, in the 1820s, evidence is available to suggest he felt an increasing 
attachment to nonafflictive, though still complex, punishments, especially those of banishment 
and fining. Nevertheless, by the early 1790s, panopticon imprisonment had become without 
question the dominant mode of punishment promoted by Bentham. It offered adequate 
punishment for most, if not all, serious offences, for it could inflict both simple and complex 
punishment as occasion demanded. Additionally, it used the means of reward to increase its 
properties of reformation. 


In conclusion, several points can be made, therefore, when examining the development of 
Bentham’s theory of punishment and considering his preferences for forms or modes of 
punishment. The ends of punishment always remain the same: reformation, disablement and 
example, and constant, overwhelming emphasis is placed on the assessment of quantities of pain 
inflicted in pursuit of these ends. 


At the root of all his practical suggestions for punishment lies his treatment of an 
individual’s motivation to act. Understanding what motivates the individual to offend is 
presented as the key to understanding how to prevent such offending. And general prevention, 
for Bentham, depends predominantly on some form of deterrent example. Those who offended 
seriously against society ought to be punished, first for the benefit of the society against which 
they have shown a disposition to offend, and second, for their own benefit, which is said to come 
from the opportunity for reform. 


This reform can be achieved both by punishment and reward. If incarcerated, for example, 
individuals will be habituated to new routines and activities designed to prepare them for 
survival in an industrial environment. They will be rewarded when their behaviour is deemed 
non-offensive by the governing authorities. 


6) Explicate Bentham’s conception of law and reform. 


Ans: Since Bentham was a man of jurisprudence and had special attachment to it, it is quite 
natural that legislation will receive added significance in his political writings. The theory of 
law is a consequence of that. Throughout his life Bentham had advocated reforms of the legal 
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system. He thought that this department had become irrelevant and failed to meet the demands 
of an industrialized society. 


Individuals’ obligation to law, according to Bentham, is to be determined by its capacity to 
satisfy the utility. So, the law is to be enacted in such a way as to fulfil this basic demand. 
Naturally, the person who takes the leading part in the enactment of law must know the people’s 
requirements. In Bentham’s society the legislator had a very crucial part to play. The legislator 
is the most effective instrument for realizing the greatest happiness of the greatest number. As 
to his skilfulness he is to be universally recognized. With the help of his skilfulness, he can rear 
the fabric of felicity by the hands of reason and law. The legislator needs to know only the 
special circumstances of time and place that have produced peculiar customs and habits. The 
legislator with his weapon of law-making power can control the customs and habits by imposing 
penalties. 


Why did Bentham want a complete subordination of customs and habits to man-made laws? 
In fact, this constitutes a major part of his theory of jurisprudence. He believed that history was 
full of crimes and follies of mankind. So, the habits and customs behind which there was no 
reason and which were not guided by the principle of utility could not be the basis of scientific 
jurisprudence. In his judgment connection between law and utility is essential because only this 
can give law a scientific foundation. It also makes law practical. 


How is the utility of legislation to be measured? Bentham’s categorical reply is it is to be 
measured in terms of its effectiveness, the cost of its enforcement and, in general, by its 
consequences. That is, how much a law is advantageous or disadvantageous to a community that 
shall be decided by the consequences created by law? The chief function of the law is to allocate 
the penalties to produce desirable results. Law, in other words, prevents the undesirable activities 
and enhances the scope of pleasure. In this connection we can refer to Bentham’s views of 
obligation. The citizens are bound to obey law if it is in conformity with their utility. That is, it 
gives them pleasure and saves them from pain. But Bentham does not forget to point out that the 
legislator cannot enact a law which is going to violate morality and even if he legislates such a 
law the citizens are not obliged to show respect to such laws. 


Bentham recognizes the right to property because it provides security and enables men to 
calculate pain and pleasure. But law should be so enacted as to ensure a comparatively equal 
distribution of property. If it is not possible the law can make attempt to stop the arbitrary 
inequalities. It implies that Bentham was not strictly in favour of equal distribution of property. 
Bentham’s contemporary socioeconomic political situation was not ripe for equal distribution 
of property. However, the purpose of property would be to provide security and law must aim 
at that. 


The law will check the criminal activities through the imposition for penalties. He asserts 
that in all cases the pain of punishment shall exceed the gain received from violating the law or 
committing the crime. If it is possible to introduce this, criminal activities will come down. 
Bentham wanted to abolish the savage methods of penalties which were quite ineffective. 


Commenting on Bentham’s theory of law and ideas of reform, Sabine says “Bentham’s 
jurisprudence, which was not only the greatest of his works but one of the most remarkable 
intellectual achievements of the nineteenth century”. Bentham’s theory of law consists of 
systematic view of civil and criminal law and also procedural law. He wanted to reform the 
entire judicial system so as to meet the needs of a changing society. In his theory, we find clear 
influence of the middle-class standpoint. From Bentham’s ideas on law and reform, we can make 
certain views about his attitude towards obligation. 


An individual is obliged to carry out the order of authority or obey the law if both meet the 
requirements of pleasure and avoidance of pain. If citizens find that the law of the legislator or 
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decision of the authority goes against the attainment of pleasure and in favour of the 
enhancement of pain, they may refuse to show obligation. 


7) What is utilitarianism? 


Ans: The theory of utilitarianism comes from its name from the Latin word utilis, meaning 
‘useful’. Utilitarianism as a school of thought dominated English political thinking from the 
middle of the 18th century to the middle of the 19th century. Some of the early utilitarian’s were 
Francis Hutcheson, Hume, Priestly, William Paley. But it was Bentham who systematically laid 
down its theory and made it popular on the basis of his innumerable proposals for reform. 
Bentham’s merit consisted of not in the doctrine but in his vigorous application of it to various 
practical problems. 


Utilitarianism can be regarded as a consequentialist and teleological system of ethics, 
providing no strict moral rules but judging an action by its consequence or end result. It is an 
ethical theory based on the principle of utility. Utility states that a right action is one, which 
produces "the greatest good for the greatest number". The principle was founded by Bentham, 
he stated "by utility is meant that property of any object whereby it tends to produce benefit; 
advantage, pleasure, good or happiness or to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil or 
unhappiness". There are three principles that serve as the basic axioms of utilitarianism. 


(1) Pleasure or happiness is the only thing that truly has intrinsic value. 


(2) Actions are right insofar as they promote happiness, wrong insofar as they produce 
unhappiness. 


(3) Everyone's happiness counts equally. 


Thus, the basic premise of utilitarianism was that human beings as a rule sought happiness 
that pleasure alone is good, and that the only right action was that which produced the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. In the hands of Bentham, the pleasure pain theory evolved 
into a scientific principle to be applied to the policies of the state welfare measures and for 
administrative, penal and legislative reforms. 


Utilitarianism provided a psychological perspective on human nature, for it perceived 
human beings as creatures of pleasure. Bentham began the first chapter of An Introduction to 
the Principles of Morals and Legislation thus: “Nature has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought to 
do as well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the standard of right and wrong, 
on the other the chain of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne. They govern us in all 
we do, in all we say, in all we think”. 


Bentham believes that human beings by nature were hedonists. Each of their actions were 
motivated by a desire to seek pleasure and avoid pain. For Bentham, utilitarianism was both a 
descriptive and normative theory - it not only described how human beings act so as to maximise 
pleasure and minimise pain, but it also prescribed or advocated such action. 


Bentham viewed hedonism not only as a principle of motivation, but also a principle of 
action. He listed 14 simple pleasures and 12 simple pains, classifying these into self-regarding 
and other-regarding groups. Only two benevolence and malevolence, were put under other 
regarding action. Under self-regarding motives, Bentham listed physical desire, pecuniary 
interest, love of power and self-preservation. Self-preservation included fear of pain, love of life 
and love of ease. 


As Prof. C. L. Wayper has pointed out, when Bentham spoke of the good and bad 
consequences of an action, he simply meant the happy or painful consequences of that action. 
He accepted the association principle of Hartley that all ideas are derived from the senses as the 
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result of the operation of sensible objects on these, and he conceived of life as being made upon 
of interesting perceptions. All experience, he believed, was either pleasurable or painful or both. 
Pleasures were simply individual sensations. But happiness, he thought of not as a simple 
individual sensation. Rather it was a state of mind, a bundle of sensations. 


Bentham claims in his principles to have developed a genuinely scientific comprehension 
of the nature of pleasure. Pleasure, he argues, may be said to be of lesser or greater value 
depending upon certain measurable variables such as intensity, duration, fecundity and so on. 
One pleasure, for example, may be more intense than another but of shorter duration. Another 
pleasure may be of greater duration but lack of fecundity that is the capacity to generate other 
subordinate pleasures. 


All pleasures and pains, according to Bentham are effects produced by external causes but 
individuals do not experience the same quantity of pleasure or pain from the same cause and this 
is because they differ in sensibility. Bentham has listed around 32 factors which influence 
sensibility and these should be taken into account in any computation of the total amount of 
pleasure or pain involved in any given act. These factors are health, strength, hardness, bodily 
imperfections, quality and quantity of knowledge, strength of intellectual powers, firmness of 
mind, bent of inclination etc. 


Bentham believes that every individual is the best of his happiness. The state is a group of 
persons organised for the promotion and maintenance of utility that is happiness or pleasure. 
The state could increase pleasure and diminish pain by the application of sanctions. 


Bentham distinguished pleasures quantitatively rather than qualitatively when he wrote that 
‘the pleasure of pushpin is as good as poetry’. He did differentiate between pleasures, and in that 
sense, he was not an elitist. He did not assign any inherent grading to activities and treated them 
at par in terms of their contribution to individual happiness. He taught men to govern by the 
simple rule of the greatest happiness of the greatest number which in turn, could be measured 
by an apparatus known as felicific calculus. 
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4. Karl Marx 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) Marx views the state as fundamentally an instrument of by the ruling class. 


Ans: Marx views the state as fundamentally an instrument of exploitation by the ruling class. 


2) Marx explains the process of exploitation with the help of his theory of 


Ans: Marx explains the process of exploitation with the help of his theory of surplus value. 


3) Marx and Friedrich Engels begin The Communist Manifesto with the famous & provocative 
statement that the “history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of {í 


Ans: Marx and Friedrich Engels begin The Communist Manifesto with the famous & 
provocative statement that the “history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of class 
struggles”. 


4) The basis of Karl Marx's philosophy is l 


Ans: The basis of Karl Marx's philosophy is dialectical materialism. 


5) is a major work of Karl Marx in which he expounded his theory of capitalism, its 
dynamism, and its tendencies toward self-destruction. 


Ans: Das Kapital is a major work of Karl Marx in which he expounded his theory of 
capitalism, its dynamism, and its tendencies toward self-destruction. 


6) Marx’s and Engels’ conception of dialectical materialism owes much to the dialectics of 
German idealist philosopher 


Ans: Marx’s and Engels’ conception of dialectical materialism owes much to the dialectics of 
German idealist philosopher Hegel. 


7) Marx's theory of class struggle is expressed in his book: 


Ans: Marx's theory of class struggle is expressed in his book: Communist Manifesto. 


8) Marx argued, the capitalists appropriate the profit when the products are sold, thereby 
exploiting the ; 


Ans: Marx argued, the capitalists appropriate the profit when the products are sold, thereby 
exploiting the workers. 
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B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) Where was Karl Marx born? 
Ans: Karl Marx was born on May 5, 1818 in the city of Trier, Germany in a Jewish family. 


2) Who wrote the book 'Das Kapital"? 


Ans: Das Kapital, a foundational theoretical text in materialist philosophy, economics and 
politics, was written by Karl Marx. 


3) In which books Marx and Engels propounded their ideology of communism? 
Ans: Marx and Engels propounded communism in the book ‘Communist Manifesto’, 
originally named as the ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’. 


4) What is surplus value in marxist theory? 
Ans: In marxist theory, surplus value is the new value created by workers in excess of their 
own labour-cost, which is appropriated by the capitalist. 


5) What according to Marx, determines the value of a commodity? 
Ans: According to Marx, the value of a commodity is determined by the amount of labour 
consumed in its production. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Theory of class struggle. 


Ans: Marx is of the view that there have always been two classes in the history of mankind, 1.e., 
the exploiters and the exploited. Marx has laid stress on class struggle saying that, “The history 
of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebian, lord and serf, guild-master and journeymen in a word oppressor and oppressed, stood 
in constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, 
a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in the 
common ruin of the contending classes”. 


According to Marx, the capitalists and the labourers do not reconcile in this struggle, 
because the capitalists are the exploiters and the labourers are the exploited. The interests of both 
these classes clash with one another. Therefore, this struggle can stop only if capitalism is 
abolished and the workers gain a victory. 


Marx was of the firm belief that germs are already present in the capitalism to destroy it, 
because the capitalism, with its inherent evils, creates a situation for self-destruction. Due to 
capitalism, the wealth of the country is concentrated in the hands of a few. On the other hand, 
with the increase of industries, the number of labourers also increases. The labourers establish 
mutual contact due to concentration of mills in big towns and also because of the trade and 
capitalism assuming an international form. Transport facilities also play an important role in the 
field of the establishment of mutual contacts of the labourers. Later on, they establish national 
and international contacts. 


Marx was concerned not only to highlight the inherent instability of capitalism, based as it 
is on irreconcilable class conflict, but also to analyse the nature of capitalist development. In 
particular, he drew attention to its tendency to experience deepening economic crises. These 
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stemmed, in the main, from cyclical crises of overproduction, plunging the economy into 
stagnation and bringing unemployment and immiseration to the working class. Each crisis would 
be more severe than the last because, Marx calculated, in the long-term the rate of profit would 
fall. Further tensions would result from a tendency towards monopolization, the concentration 
of capital in fewer and fewer hands and the absorption of all other classes into the ranks of the 
proletariat. The exploited masses, united by a common economic interest, would thus come to 
constitute the overwhelming majority in any capitalist society. With the increase of capitalism, 
the condition of the workers would worsen and great unrest would spread among them. 
Therefore, the class-conscious labourers would raise the banner of revolution. Marx prophesied 
that the class workers will ultimately come out victorious in this struggle. 


2) Revolution. 


Ans: Class struggle paves the way for revolution. Class struggle is imperceptible, but revolution 
is perceptible. Intensification of class struggle prepares the ground for revolution. Class struggle 
is a long-drawn affair, but revolution is short, swift and violent. In the words of Marx, ‘revolution 
is the indispensable mid-wife of social change’. Transition from one historical stage to another 
occurs through revolution. Feudal revolution brought an end to the slavery system; the bourgeois 
revolution ended feudalism and the proletariat revolution will bring an end to capitalism. Thus, 
any epoch-making social change is always brought about by a revolution. 


Revolution occurs when there is incompatibility between the means or forces of production 
and the relations of production. To resolve this incompatibility, revolution occurs, which brings 
corresponding changes in the relations of production and the superstructure to make it 
compatible with the forces or means of production. Technological development brings changes 
in the means of production. The hand-mill gives a society with the feudal lord, and the steam- 
mill, a society with the industrial capitalist. 


Proletarian revolution will be the last revolution in the annals of history. Revolution occurs 
to resolve contradictions. So, revolution will not take place, if there is no contradiction in society. 
After the proletarian revolution, there will not be any further revolution, because there will be 
no contradiction. However, revolution will take place only when the forces of production have 
fully matured. Revolution cannot be advanced or postponed. It will occur when the forces of 
production have matured and do not match the relations of production. Revolution brings an end 
to this mismatch. 


The sequence and direction of social evolution cannot be changed. No stage can overleap 
another stage. No stage can be short-circuited. Primitive communism led to the slavery system, 
the slavery system to feudalism and feudalism to capitalism. Dictatorship of the proletariat or 
socialism will succeed capitalism, which is the penultimate stage of social evolution. 
Dictatorship of the proletariat will eventually lead to the establishment of communism. With the 
proletarian revolution, revolution itself will come to an end. 


3) Communist Manifesto. 


Ans: The Communist Manifesto, originally the Manifesto of the Communist Party (Manifest der 
Kommunistischen Partei), is an 1848 pamphlet by German philosophers Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels. Commissioned by the Communist League and originally published in London 
just as the Revolutions of 1848 began to erupt, the Manifesto was later recognised as one of the 
world's most influential political documents. 


The Communist Manifesto reflects an attempt to explain the goals of communism, as well 
as the theory underlying this movement. It argues that class struggles, or the exploitation of one 
class by another, are the motivating force behind all historical developments. Class relationships 
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are defined by an era's means of production. However, eventually these relationships cease to 
be compatible with the developing forces of production. At this point, a revolution occurs and a 
new class emerges as the ruling one. This process represents the ‘march of history’ as driven by 
larger economic forces. 


Modern Industrial society in specific is characterized by class conflict between the 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. However, the productive forces of capitalism are quickly ceasing to 
be compatible with this exploitative relationship. Thus, the proletariat will lead a revolution. 
However, this revolution will be of a different character than all previous ones: previous 
revolutions simply reallocated property in favor of the new ruling class. However, by the nature 
of their class, the members of the proletariat have no way of appropriating property. Therefore, 
when they obtain control, they will have to destroy all ownership of private property, and classes 
themselves will disappear. 


The Manifesto argues that this development is inevitable, and that capitalism is inherently 
unstable. The communists intend to promote this revolution, and will promote the parties and 
associations that are moving history towards its natural conclusion. They argue that the 
elimination of social classes cannot come about through reforms or changes in government. 
Rather, a revolution will be required. 


The Communist Manifesto has four sections. In the first section, it discusses the 
communists’ theory of history and the relationship between proletarians and bourgeoisie. The 
second section explains the relationship between the communists and the proletarians. The third 
section addresses the flaws in other, previous socialist literature. The final section discusses the 
relationship between the communists and other parties. 


4) The doctrine of surplus value. 


Ans: The doctrine of surplus value is one of the important theoretical contributions of Karl Marx. 
Marx’s theory of surplus value is an extension of Ricardo’s theory according to which the value 
of every commodity is proportional to the quantity of labour contained in it, provided this labour 
is in accordance with the existing standard of efficiency of production. Labour power equals the 
brain, muscle and nerve of the labourer. Being itself a commodity, it must command a price 
proportional to the member of labour hours that entered into its production. This will be the 
number of labour hours required to house and feed the labourer and to bring up his family. 


This is the value of his services, for which he receives corresponding wages. But labour is 
unique among commodities because in being used up to create more value. The employer, 
therefore, can make his work more hours than would be required to produce that stock. The 
value thus created over and above what the labourer is paid for, Marx calls surplus value, and 
he regards it as the source of all profit. 


Marx explains the process of exploitation with the help of his theory of surplus value. It is 
a distinctive feature of capitalist means of production. Surplus value accrues because the 
commodity produced by the worker is sold by the capitalist for more than what the worker 
receives as wages. In his Das Kapital, Marx elaborated it in a simple technical manner. He 
argued that the worker produces a commodity which belongs to the capitalist and whose value 
is realized by the capitalist in the form of price. This capital has two parts- constant capital and 
variable capital. Constant capital relates to means of production like raw material, machinery 
tools set used for commodity production. 
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B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Write a short note on Marx’s idea of dialectical materialism. 


Ans: Karl Marx was very deeply touched by the evils of capitalism which took birth due to 
industrial revolution. He was also influenced by the contemporary socialistic ideology and 
Hegel’s Dialectic. Therefore, it is essential to understand Hegel’s Dialectic. Hegel was a German 
philosopher and at time of Marx, Hegel’s philosophy dominated the Bonn and Berlin 
Universities when he was a student there. He accepted the outer form of Hegel’s philosophy and 
discarded its spirit. Hegel was a spiritualist. 


According to him the world including individuals and societies, is dynamic in nature; it is 
not static but is in a constant flux. An idea occurs in man’s brain and many ideas crop up to 
support that idea. In this way, thesis is prepared, but certain defects are noticed in this thesis. 
Therefore, many views occur in man’s mind against this thesis. Later, there is a compromise 
between these contradictory ideas and with the co-operation of the both a synthesis is produced. 
Then a reaction takes place in man’s mind against this synthesis and coordination again becomes 
thesis. Then anti-thesis takes place and, in the end, synthesis is created with the reconciliation 
of the two. In this way, development takes place through thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. 
According to Hegel, this cycle of human reason continues, because dynamism is the law of the 
mature. 


Marx abandoned the idealism of Hegel and adopted the materialist view of the world. 
Materialism suggests that the world is material by its very name. Everything is caused, oriented, 
moved and developed by matter. Matter decides and determines everything in the society. Matter 
has the objective existence. From matter we get materialism that can be seen, observed material 
and its true value can be ascertained. On other hand, to Hegel the world is ideal by its very 
nature. Ideas determine the matters or reality. Thus, Marx’s philosophy is different from that of 
Hegel. Marx himself admitted in the introduction of his well-known book Das Kapital, “I found 
the Hegelian dialectic standing on its head. I put it on its foot”. Marx believed that Hegel’s theory 
was opposite to his (Marx’s) theory, as his own philosophy is straight. 


Another German philosopher and Marx’s closest collaborator, Friedrich Engels has skilfully 
explained Marx’s dialectical materialism by giving an example of a barley seed. He argues, if a 
barley seed is sown, it will turn into an offshoot with heat and moisture. In this way, the barley 
seed will destroy itself but its offshoot shall take the shape of a plant. That plant shall bear many 
grains and with the labour of the farmer these grains can be of better quality. After some time, 
that plant will destroy itself and the seeds will reproduce many more plants. According to Engels, 
the seed is thesis and the plant is anti-thesis. Its fruit is synthesis. He has also given another 
example to explain thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. He says that in the beginning the entire 
society had a control over the land. This was a thesis. Later on, the idea of individual control 
cropped up. It was an anti-thesis. Individual ownership on land was established and the 
production increased. The people supported this view. After the industrial revolution, many 
machines were invented. Therefore, the idea came up to adopt mechanical method in the field 
of agriculture to boost production, but the individual had no financial resources to buy tractors 
or to install tube-wells for agricultural production. Therefore, the people demanded the social 
ownership of land and nationalisation of industries. In this way, a relationship was established. 


2) What is marxist view of the state? 


Ans: Marx regarded the state, regardless of the forms of government, as an evil, because it was 
a product of a society saddled with irreconcilable class struggles. It belonged to the realm of the 
superstructure, as it was conditioned and determined by its economic base. In the course of 
history, each mode of production would give rise to its own specific political organization, which 
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would further the interests of the economically dominant class. In a capitalist society, the state, 
as defined in the Manifesto, was “the executive committee of the bourgeoisie”. 


Marx critically dissected the Hegelian theory of the modern state and its institutions in his 
Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Hegel’s separation of civil society and the state was 
only relevant in his perception of a particular historical context. The state was not eternal. It 
would eventually disappear. Marx was also critical of Hegel’s analysis of the state. The state 
was not, as Hegel described, a “march of God on earth”, but an instrument of the dominant 
economic class exploiting and oppressing the other sections of society. Marx rejected the 
dichotomy between civil society and the state in Hegelian philosophy, and concluded that the 
state and bureaucracy did not represent universal interests. Unlike Hegel, who had worked out 
the details of a modern state by his distinction of the realm of the state and the realm of civil 
society, Marx’s account was sketchy. This was in spite of Marx’s professed aim to provide for 
an alternative to the Hegelian paradigm as outlined in his Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right. The alternative that Marx envisaged was a classless, stateless society of true democracy 
and full communism, in which the political state disappeared. 


For Marx and Engels, the state expressed human alienation. It was an instrument of class 
exploitation and class oppression, for the economically dominant class exploited and oppressed 
the economically weaker class. The state apparatus served the ruling class, but acquired 
independence and became autonomous when the adversary classes were in a state of temporary 
equilibrium. This phenomenon was described as Bonapartism. In such a situation, the dictator, 
with the support of the state apparatus, became its guardian. 


In the Anti-Diihring, Engels regarded the state as an unnatural institution arising when 
society was divided into “two irreconcilable and antagonistic classes”. In such a situation, a state 
could not be democratic, for a true democratic society would have to be both classless and 
stateless. The instruments of the state, like law, government, police and bureaucracy, served the 
interests of the dominant economic class, and not the whole of society as contended by the 
liberals. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Describe Marx’s life and his work. 


Ans: In the entire history of political thought, both on influence and in criticism, few political 
thinkers can match Karl Heinrich Marx. He was truly the last of the great critics in the Western 
intellectual tradition. His ideas exerted a decisive influence on all aspects of human endeavour, 
and transformed the study of history and society. He was the first thinker to bring together the 
various strands of socialist thought into both a coherent world view and an impassioned doctrine 
of struggle. Along with Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) with whom he shared an unparalleled 
partnership, Marx dissected 19th century capitalism as scientific socialism or marxism. Marxism 
is not only a critical appraisal of capitalism, but also a viable or credible alternative to it. Marx 
brought about a sea change in the entire methodology of the social sciences. He was a brilliant 
agitator and polemicist, a profound economist, a great sociologist, and incomparable historian. 
The important works of Marx include- 


(1) Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Right (1843) 
(2) Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts (1844) 
(3) Theses on Feuerbach (1845) 
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(4) The German Ideology (1845) 

(5) The Poverty of Philosophy (1847) 

(6) Wage Labour and Capital (1847) 

(7) Manifesto of the Communist Party (1848) 

(8) The Class Struggles in France (1850) 

(9) The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon (1852) 
(10) A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (1859) 
(11) Theories of Surplus Value (1862) 

(12) Value, Price and Profit (1865) 

(13) Das Kapital (1867) 

(14) Critique of the Gotha Program (1875) 


Marx was born on May 5, 1818 in the predominantly Catholic city of Trier in the Rhineland, 
Germany in a Jewish family. His father Heinrich, a son of Marx Levi, was a rabbi in Trier. The 
surname Marx was the abbreviated form of Mordechai, later changed to Markus. Karl converted 
to Christianity in his early childhood. Perhaps it was the consciousness of his Jewish background 
that heightened his awareness about ‘his sense of marginality, his ambivalence toward society, 
and eventually of his conflicting qualities—thinker and prophet, scientist and moralist’. 


Marx studied law at the University of Bonn in 1835 and at the University of Berlin in 1836. 
He changed his course to philosophy under the influence of the young Hegelians. He completed 
his doctorate in philosophy in 1841. The accession of Wilhelm IV in 1840 sealed Marx’s 
prospects for an academic career. Marx married his childhood sweetheart, Jenny, daughter of 
Baron Ludwig von Westphalen, his spiritual guide since his adolescence in 1843. Together, they 
led a hard but happy life. 


From 1842 to 1848, Marx edited radical publications in the Rhineland, Belgium and France. 
He became the editor of the liberal Rheinische Zeitung which he remained till 1843. In 1844, 
while in Paris, he became interested in the working-class movement and political economy. 
Around this time, Marx and Engels began working on the German Ideology. 


In 1848, Marx and Engels helped in the founding of the Communist League, which existed 
till 1850. In 1848, Marx was expelled from the Prussian territories, compelling him to move to 
London, where he stayed till the end of his life. He worked and studied in the British Museum 
from 1850 to 1860. He also wrote for the New York Tribune, which paid one pound for each of 
his articles, and that was his only regular income. He was helped financially by Engels. He lived 
a life of poverty; the reason being attributed to mishandling of money. Three of his six children 
died of want. His own health did not remain well. Jenny died in 1881. She played an extremely 
helpful role by editing Marx’s manuscripts and preparing them for publication. Marx died on 
March 14, 1883 in England. He was buried at the Highgate cemetery in London. His death went 
unnoticed in Britain. It was the London correspondent in Paris who reported his death, which 
was featured in the London Times. 


2) Discuss Marx’s dialectical materialism. 


Ans: The doctrine of dialectical materialism is one of the most important contributions of Karl 
Marx to the world. Marx is indebted to both Hegel and Hobbes for this theory. Dialectical 
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materialism holds that the world is by its very nature material and it develops in accordance with 
the laws of movement of matter. The evolution of the world is not one of idea or universal spirit 
as held by Hegelian idealists, but the evolution of matter or material forces. Matter generates 
sensations, perceptions and consciousness. 


Although Marx borrowed dialectic method from Hegel, he modified it in a fundamental 
way. While Hegel had applied the dialectics to explain the domain of ideas, Marx applied the 
dialectics to explain the material conditions of life. In the process of doing so he denounced the 
Hegelian philosophy of dialectical idealism, on the one hand and the theory of Hobbesian 
scientific materialism on the other. ‘My dialectic method’ wrote Marx, ‘is not only different 
from the Hegelian but is its direct opposite’. To Hegel, the life process of human brain, 1.e., 
process of thinking which under the name of the idea even transforms into an independent 
subject is the demiurgos of the real world and the real world is only the external phenomenal 
form of the idea. With Marx, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind and translated into forms of thought. Thus, Marx contrasted his 
materialistic conception to Hegel’s idealistic interpretation of history. One of Marx most famous 
sayings is that men’s social existence determines their consciousness and not as had been 
generally accepted before Marx that the consciousness of men determines their existence. 


In the dialectical materialism of Marx, evolution is the development of matter from within 
environment helping or hindering but neither originating the evolutionary process nor capable 
of preventing it from reaching its inevitable goal. Matter is active and not passive and moves by 
and inner necessity of nature. In other words, dialectical materialism of Marx is more interested 
in motion than matter, in the vital energy within matter inevitably driving it towards, perfect 
human society. As Engels has rightly pointed out, the dialectical method grasps things and their 
images, ideas essentially in their sequence, their movement, their birth and death. This motion 
that dialectical materialism entails in possible by the conflict of the opposites. According to 
Marx, every state of history which falls short of perfection carries within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. Each stage reached in the march to the classless society, the thesis calls into 
being its opposite or anti-thesis and from the clash between the two, a new synthesis emerges. 
In this new synthesis, what was true in both thesis and anti-thesis is preserved which serves as a 
starting point for the whole process again until the classless society has been achieved. 


Contradiction then, as Hegel says, “is the very moving principle of the world”. But for the 
Marxist as for the Hegelian, it works in a peculiar way. The change it produces takes place 
gradually until a certain point is reached beyond which it becomes sudden so that each synthesis 
is brought about very abruptly. As C. L. Wayper in his Political Thought has rightly pointed out, 
this change as water becomes ice, feudalism - capitalism, capitalism - socialism, as a result of a 
sudden qualitative change. 


For Marx, the inevitable goal is the classless society, perfectly organized for production, 
sufficient for itself. Neither Hegel nor Marx proves that the goal which they state to be inevitable 
is indeed so. Both begin with the assumption that it is and in both, historical analysis serves to 
illustrate but not to prove the initial act of faith. The only important differences between them 
are that Marx applied the dialectic to the future and indulged in much pseudo-scientific theory 
which Hegel would have been the first to condemn, and that of course, he completely rejected 
Hegel’s philosophic idealism. As Marx wrote in the preface to the second edition of Das Kapital: 
In Hegel’s writings, dialectic stands on its head. You must turn it right away up again if you 
want to discover the rational kernel that is hidden away with in the wrappings of mystification. 


It is beyond dispute that dialectic materialism is the corner-stone of Marxist philosophy. 
The materialistic interpretation of history and the theory of class struggle based on the theory of 
surplus value are its applications. Dialectic materialism helps us to distinguish the contradictions 
of reality, to understand their significance and follow their development. 
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3) Explain Marx’s theory of state. 


Ans: Marxist theory of state, besides liberal state, is perhaps the most prominent theory. Marxist 
theory not only challenges the basic concepts of liberal state but also emphasises that it enslaves 
majority men of society for the realisation of its aims, it is to be abolished or smashed without 
which the emancipation of common men will never be possible. 


(1) Marxist definition of state: In the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels gave a simple 
definition of state. They have said that the state is the “political power, properly so called, is 
merely the organised power of one class for oppressing another”. In the same book we find them 
saying, “the executive of the modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie”. 


(2) Origin of state: Marx, Engels and their followers (particularly Lenin) had no faith on the 
social contract theory as the origin of state. They have viewed the origin from a materialistic 
standpoint which emphasises that though the state is the creation of man, behind this there is no 
emotion, idea but the influence of material conditions which they termed as economic 
conditions. 


They have divided the development of society into old communist social system, slave 
society, feudal society and industrial society. In the old communist society, there was no state 
because there was no existence of private property. The system of private property worked as a 
potential cause of the rise of state. As soon as there was private property, two classes of men 
there appeared—one was the owner of property and the other was without property. The conflict 
between them became prominent. Property owners wanted to subjugate the other class. Property 
owners created a force within the society and this force ultimately assumed the status of state. 


The owners of the property came to be regarded as a separate class whose sole aims were 
to control the persons who were not the owners of property and to devise a mechanism whose 
chief function would be to help the property owners. The state in this way was created as a public 
power. 


(3) Models of marxist theory of state: The marxists have discovered two models of the marxist 
theory of state. One is instrumentalist model and the other model is relative autonomy model 
which is in opposition to the other model. 


1. The instrumentalist model- 


According to Marx and Engels the state was created to safeguard the economic interests 
(other interests are also included but economic interests are primary) and ultimately the state 
(along with its police, military and bureaucracy) was converted into an instrument used by the 
owners of property. From this special role of the state the marxists have deduced a particular 
model of marxist theory of state which is called the instrumentalist model. The core idea of this 
model is the capitalist class uses the state machinery (particularly the police and army) as an 
instrument for the fulfilment of their interests and to control the revolt fuelled by the working 
class. If the state is not used as an instrument for dominating the working class, exploitation of 
the workers would not have been possible. 


2. Relative autonomy model- 


The relative autonomy model, in simple language, means that though the capitalist state 
works as an instrument at the hands of the dominant class that is the bourgeoisie, it very often 
exercises its power independently. That is, the state is not always dictated by the capitalists or it 
does not discharge its functions at the behest of the bourgeoisie. The independent functioning of 
the state away from the influence of the economically dominant class is interpreted by the 
renowned marxists as the relative autonomy of state. Hence the words relative autonomy do not 
mean that the state always acts independent of dominating class. 
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(4) The state and ideology: Though Marx and Engels have viewed the state from the 
background of materialism, they have never overlooked the ideological aspect of state. The 
ideology or ideas play a very vital role in the management of state. In The German Ideology, 
Marx and Engels have stressed the point that in every class state, the dominant class always 
dominates the economic, political, cultural and other aspects of state. 


This does not mean that the state will always represent a particular ideology. However, the 
state will represent the views and ideas of the economically dominant class. To quote Marx, 
“The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling ideas, 1.e., the class which is the 
ruling the material force of society is at the same time its ruling intellectual force”. A bourgeois 
state has always some ideology which is backed or fostered by the ruling class. The ruling class 
through various means indoctrinates the common people. In other words, the ruling class 
converts the people in its favour and if it fails it tries to make them neutral. The ruling class 
adopts the methods of political socialisation. 


4) What do you understand by communism? Identify the major characteristics of 
communism. 


Ans: Communism is a theory or system of social organization in which all property is owned by 
the community and each person contributes and receives according to their ability and needs. As 
such, communism is a specific form of socialism. 


Communism derived from Latin word communis which means 'common’ or ‘universal’. It 
was documented in historical records that initially, communist philosophy was the history of 
socialism. In its modern version, communism evolved of the socialist movements of 19th 
century Europe and the critics of capitalism during the Industrial Revolution. Main critics were 
the German philosopher Karl Marx and his associate Friedrich Engels, and their pioneering 
Communist Manifesto, the defining document of the movement, presented a novel explanation 
of communism. 


Communism includes a variety of schools of thought which broadly include Marxism and 
anarcho-communism as well as the political ideologies grouped around both, all of which share 
the analysis that the current order of society stems from capitalism, its economic system and 
mode of production, namely that in this system there are two major social classes, conflict 
between these two classes is the root of all problems in society and this situation can only 
ultimately be resolved through a social revolution. The two classes are the proletariat (the 
working class), who make up the majority of the population within society and must work to 
survive; and the bourgeoisie (the capitalist class), a small minority who derives profit from 
employing the working class through private ownership of the means of production. According 
to this analysis, revolution would put the working class in power and in turn establish social 
ownership of the means of production which is the primary element in the transformation of 
society towards communism. Along with social democracy, communism became the dominant 
political tendency within the international socialist movement by the 1920s. The emergence of 
the Soviet Union as the world's first nominally communist state led to communism's widespread 
association with Marxism—Leninism and the Soviet economic model. Almost all communist 
governments in the 20th century espoused Marxism—Leninism or a variation of it. 


The Soviet Union, China, and Yugoslavia developed models which varied both over time 
and from each other. Nevertheless, six defining characteristics of communist ideology can be 
identified- 


(1) The monopoly of power of the ruling communist party: The first of these 
characteristics is a firm belief in the necessity of the monopoly of power of the communist party. 
From very early in the Soviet era, intolerance of alternative parties and political movements 
extended not only to supporters of the tsarist regime but also to fellow revolutionaries who had 
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not belonged to the Bolshevik faction. In some communist states, at different times, other parties 
are allowed to exist, but only as a constitutional decoration. They are denied both power and 
autonomy. The communist party itself appears in various guises. The party rest its right to rule 
on its claim to possess the theoretical knowledge and practical experience needed to build a 
socialist and ultimately communist society. In its own perception, the party constitutes the 
vanguard of the working class, and thus becomes the institutional embodiment of ‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’. In reality, what ensued was not dictatorship of the proletariat— 
the idea of an entire social class exercising dictatorship is fanciful—but party dictatorship over 
the proletariat as well as over everyone else. 


(2) Democratic centralism: Democratic centralism proposes that party should be 
composed of a hierarchy of institutions, linking grass-root cells to the party's highest organs: its 
central committee and politburo. ‘Democracy’ within the party requires that each level of the 
party would be able to debate freely, make recommendations to higher organs and elect their 
delegates; however, ‘centralization’ means that minorities would have to accept the views of the 
majority, and that lower organs of the party should obey decisions made by higher ones. The 
revolutionary party have to be tightly disciplined centrally organized in order to provide the 
ideological leadership the proletariat needed. Lenin proclaimed that democratic centralism 
would achieve ‘freedom of discussion and unity of action’. 


(3) State ownership of the means of production: Communists have the fundamental belief 
that public ownership is necessary to extirpate capitalists as a class, and this takes the form of a 
commitment to state ownership of the means of production. The state owns all capital in a 
communist system including all land, machines, buildings and infrastructure. Private property is 
abolished or limited to personal items. For example, a communist society may move vast 
numbers of people out of their homes and intents in order to use the land for some purpose such 
as a factors infrastructure project. 


(4) Centrally planned, rather than market economy: In a capitalist system firms freely 
decide what to produce and consumers freely decide what to buy in a process known as markets. 
In a communist system, this is completely replaced by a system of state planning whereby the 
state sets production targets for all goods and services. Every subsequent communist take-over 
was speedily followed by the nationalization of industry—collectivization of agriculture 
proceeded at varying speeds—and an attempt to replace market relations by planned 
development. In its economic dimensions, ideology was especially important as a guide to policy 
in the earliest years of communist rule. Once the nationalization of industry and the 
collectivization of agriculture had long been completed, and after a series of Five-Year Plans 
had accelerated the industrialization of these (hitherto mainly agricultural) countries, 
communism offered fewer clues on how to proceed. 


(5) Membership of an international communist movement: “Workers of the world 
unite!” is the famous rallying cry that concludes the Manifesto and seeks to create a political 
structure that transcends national borders. The idea lay at the heart of Soviet internationalism, 
uniting the destiny of countries as geographically distant as the USSR, Vietnam and Cuba, and 
revolutionary groups including the Colombian FARC or the Kurdish Workers’ Party PKK, as 
well as anti-globalisation movements. Communism, like medieval Christendom, is one and 
indivisible, an international fellowship of faith, ‘all working together, all over the world, with 
one common end’. One great vision uniting all, in the words of a communist song. 
Internationalism was not an option but a necessity of communist political being. 


(6) Aspiration to move eventually to a stateless, classless, moneyless society: As the 
productive forces continue to advance, socialism is to be transformed into a communist society, 
1.e. a classless, stateless, humane society based on common ownership and distribution based on 
one's needs. As Marx put it in his Critique of the Gotha Program, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs”. Marx nevertheless recognized that there could be no 
immediate transition from capitalism to communism. A transitionary ‘socialist’ stage of 
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development would last as long as class antagonisms persisted. This would be characterized by 
what Marx called the ‘revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat’, in effect, a proletarian state 
whose purpose would be to safeguard the gains of the revolution by preventing counter- 
revolution by the dispossessed bourgeoisie. However, as class antagonisms began to fade with 
the emergence of full communism, the state would ‘wither away’ — once the class system had 
been abolished the state would lose its reason for existence. The resulting communist society 
would therefore be stateless as well as classless, and would allow a system of commodity 
production to give way to one geared to the satisfaction of human needs. For the first time, 
human beings would be able to shape their own destinies and realize their full potential, reflected 
in Marx's belief that ‘the free development of each is the precondition of the free development 
of all’. 


5) Elaborate the important principles of marxism. 


Ans: Marxism generally refers to the ideas of the German philosopher, Karl Marx. But marxism 
does not mean exclusively the ideas of Marx. It also includes the ideas of Marx, Friedrich Engels 
and their supporters, who call themselves marxists. Its thinkers are continuously contributing to 
its philosophy. Thus, it is said that Marx is dead, but marxism is still alive. 


Here are some important principles of Marxism- 


(1) Scientific socialism: Marx calls his socialism as ‘Scientific socialism’. It is scientific, 
because it offers the economic interpretation of history by using the scientific methodology of 
dialectical materialism. It explains not only the true causes of exploitation, but also offers the 
scientific remedy of revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat to cure the social ills of 
exploitation. It not only offers scientific reasons for class division and also struggle in society, 
but also provides for a scientific mechanism to establish a classless and exploitation less society. 


(2) Dialectical materialism: Dialectical materialism is the scientific methodology 
developed by Marx and Engels for the interpretation of history. Here, Marx has borrowed 
heavily from his predecessors, particularly, the German philosopher Hegel. Dialectics is a very 
old methodology, employed to discover truth by exposing contradictions, through a clash of 
opposite ideas. Hegel refined it by developing the trilogy of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. It 
is popularly known as the Dialectical Triad. 


For materialism, Marx is highly indebted to the French school of materialism, mainly the 
French materialist thinker Ludwig Feuerbach. It is the matter, which is the ultimate reality and 
not the idea. The latter is a reflection of the former. How we earn our bread determines our ideas. 
It is not the consciousness of men that determines their existence but, on the contrary, it is their 
social existence that determines their consciousness. Marx has observed that “Hegel’s dialectics 
was standing on its head and I have put it on its feet”. Hegel has developed dialectical idealism. 
Marx replaced idea with matter. The economic forces determine the idea and not vice versa. 
Thus, Marx has reversed the position of idea and matter. 


(3) Historical materialism: Historical materialism is the application of dialectical 
materialism to the interpretation of history. It is the economic interpretation of world history by 
applying the marxian methodology of dialectical materialism. The world history has been 
divided into four stages: age of primitive communism, the slavery system, feudalism and 
capitalism. 


Marx's historical materialism is teleological, in the sense that it invests history with meaning 
or a purpose, reflected in its goal: classless communism. This goal would nevertheless only be 
achieved once history had developed through a series of stages or epochs, each characterized by 
its own economic structure and class system. In The German Ideology, Marx identified four such 
stages: 


(1) Primitive communism or tribal society, in which material scarcity provided the principal 
source of conflict; 
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(2) Slavery, covering classical or ancient societies and characterized by conflict between master 
and slave; 


(3) Feudalism, marked by antagonism between land owners and serfs; and 
(4) Capitalism, dominated by the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


Human history had therefore been a long struggle between the oppressed and the oppressor, 
the exploited and the exploiter. Each stage of history nevertheless marked an advance on the last 
in that it brought about the further development of the ‘forces of production’: machinery, 
technology, labour processes and the like. 


(4) Theory of surplus value: Marx has developed the theory of surplus value to explain the 
exploitation in the capitalist society. Here, Marx was influenced by the theories of classical 
economists. He subscribed to the labour theory of value which says that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the amount of labour consumed in its production. Marx was of the 
view that the labourers produce wealth with their labour, but the capitalists does not give them 
their share of profit. 


For instance, the capitalists purchase big machines and also establish big factories with their 
capital. Millions of labourers work in these factories. Due to lack of capital, the labourers cannot 
establish big factories. They are compelled to sell their labour and get employment in the 
factories established by the capitalists. 


The capitalists sell the finished goods at a high rate and give meagre wages to the labourers. 
The difference between the cost of the finished goods and their sale price is called profit. This 
process of earning profit is called the theory of surplus value. Marx held the view that this profit 
should go to the labourer and not to the capitalist because labour is the basis for production of 
all types of wealth. 


(5) Class struggle: According to Marx, the history of all hitherto existing society has been 
the history of class struggles. Except the primitive communist stage, all historical ages have been 
characterised by the antagonism between the dominant and dependent classes or the haves and 
the have nots. This antagonism is caused by class contradictions; it is the result of exploitation 
by the property-owning class of the property-less class. 


Throughout history, there have been two contending classes in every epoch. In the slavery 
system, they were the masters and the slaves, in feudalism, the feudal lords and the peasants and 
in capitalism, the bourgeois and the proletariat. The masters, the feudal lords and the bourgeois 
are the owners of the means of production. However, it is the slaves, the peasants and the 
proletariat, who carry out production, but their produce is taken away by their exploiters and in 
return, they are given just enough for their survival. By virtue of the ownership of the means of 
production, the property-owning class exploits the propertyless class. This is the main source 
and cause of class struggle. The interests of the contending classes are irreconcilable. No 
compromise or rapprochement is possible between the contending classes. The inherent 
contradictions of contending classes of every epoch can be resolved only through the 
annihilation of the exploiting classes. 


(6) Revolution: Class struggle paves the way for revolution. Class struggle is imperceptible, 
but revolution is perceptible. Class struggle is a long-drawn affair, but revolution is short, swift 
and violent. In the words of Marx, ‘revolution is the indispensable mid-wife of social change’. 
Transition from one historical stage to another occurs through revolution. Feudal revolution 
brought an end to the slavery system; the bourgeois revolution ended feudalism and the 
proletariat revolution will bring an end to capitalism. Thus, any epoch-making social change is 
always brought about by a revolution. 


Revolution occurs when there is incompatibility between the means or forces of production 
and the relations of production. After the proletarian revolution, there will not be any further 
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revolution, because there will be no contradiction. In order to build socialism, it has first to 
overthrow the bourgeois state through political revolution. 


(7) The dictatorship of proletariat: Marx believed that the proletarian revolution would 
be followed by a temporary period called the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, during which the 
revolution would need to be protected against the danger of counter-revolution carried out by 
the dispossessed bourgeoisie. It is also known as the socialist state. The state apparatus created 
by the bourgeois to oppress the proletariat will be taken over by the proletariat themselves. 


According to Marx, all states have been dictatorships and so the socialist state is no 
exception. It is also a dictatorship. The state has always been used by one class to suppress the 
other class. In the socialist state, the proletariat class will use the coercive organs of the state 
such as the army, the police, prison, judicial system etc., against the bourgeois class. Marx argues 
that if democracy means the rule of the majority, then the proletariat state is the most democratic 
state, because for the first time in the annals of history, power comes into the hands of the 
majority. 


(8) Communism: As class antagonisms began to fade with the emergence of full 
communism, the state would ‘wither away’ — once the class system had been abolished the state 
would lose its reason for existence. The resulting communist society would therefore be stateless 
as well as classless, and would allow a system of commodity production to give way to one 
geared to the satisfaction of human needs. For the first time, human beings would be able to 
shape their own destinies and realize their full potential, reflected in Marx's belief that ‘the free 
development of each is the precondition of the free development of all’. 


6) Critically analyse the marxist perspective on religion. 


Ans: A fruitful and comprehensive analysis of Marx’s political ideas and philosophy will remain 
incomplete without any reference to religion because it constitutes the core aspect of Marx’s 
materialism in historical background in particular and political philosophy in general. 


(1) Meaning of religion: It is the considered opinion of Marx, which he formed on the basis 
of study of history, is that man makes religion, but religion does not make man. In other words, 
religion is the self-consciousness and self-feeling of man who has either not yet found himself 
or has already lost himself again. But man is no abstract being squatting outside the world. Man 
is the world of man, the state, and society. Religion is the general theory of that world, its 
encyclopaedic compendium, its logic in a popular form. It is the fantastic realization of human 
essence, because the human essence has no true reality. 


‘The struggle against religion is therefore immediately the fight against the other world of 
which religion is the spiritual aroma. Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the heart of 
a heartless world, just as it is the spirit of a spiritless situation. It is the opium of the people’. 
What Marx meant by this was that religion acted like a drug, cushioning the workers from the 
true misery of being exploited in capitalist society, helping the exploited to suppress their 
immediate pain and misery with pleasant illusions, to the benefit of their oppressors. 


(2) Sources of Marx’s thought: For almost all the major aspects of his philosophy in 
general and political ideas in particular Marx is indebted to his predecessors and his thought on 
religion is not an exception. His indebtedness to Feuerbach and Hegel may be mentioned. 


At an early age Marx read Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity which created a strong 
impact upon his mind. Feuerbach has stated that the ignorance of man fails to explain the natural 
and other phenomena and this leads him to take the help of religion. He has also said that as man 
will be able to acquire more and more knowledge in accurate form and will be able to explain 
correctly the natural and other phenomena, the idea of God and religion will become more and 
more indistinct and one day it will disappear. In his words, “man will come into full possession 
of his humanity and will dispense with his illusion of God. Religion is a product of man’s 
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immaturity”. Feuerbach took this idea of religion from Hegel. For both of them religion was a 
fantasy of alienated man and Marx subscribed to this view. 


Marx’s idea of religion is also linked with Saint-Simon’s thought. Saint-Simon stated that 
the capitalist class uses religion as a weapon of exploitation. Whole society is held together with 
the help of religion and the capitalist class intensifies its control and exploitation over that 
society. 


(3) Religion as class ideology: Marx held religion to be a cement holding society together, 
and if society is divided into classes, some of which exploit others, it is cement which helps to 
make this exploitation possible. In the middle ages, for example, the powerful class used religion 
that is Christianity to exploit the common people. The feudal landlords, the priests and many 
other influential persons used religion for the simple purpose of exploitation. 


Common people were taught that the life of the other world was more covetable and 
desirable and for that life they should ignore this mortal world and abide by the sermons of the 
pope and other priests of the church. This was the way of strengthening their control over the 
community. On the other hand, common people out of the fear of punishment and to get rid of 
the wrath of God showed unconditional obligation to the church. In a capitalist society the 
exploiting class with the help of religion exploits the proletariat. The working-class practices 
religion and that helps the members to be united. 


(4) Religion and science: Religion originated due to the ignorance of man about nature and 
natural phenomena. Marx, Engels and their adherents have concluded that religion will 
disappear with the progress of science and the application of science and technology to the 
development of society. That is, when a society will achieve all-round development, religion 
will gradually lose its importance. Religion will not be forced to disappear, it will, like the 
withering away of state, wither away. 


(5) Universality of religion: Marx’s concept of religion has been interpreted in a different 
light. He calls religion as the fantasy of alienated man. But if his ideas are thoroughly interpreted 
it will be found that it is more than that. It is not the ‘animism and magic of the simplest 
societies’; it is also a ‘dogmatic theology’ of the complicated and sophisticated societies. It is 
not true that only uneducated people of simple societies follow and adopt religious faiths in their 
day-to-day life, educated and wealthy people also practice religious faiths. Privileged people of 
society scrupulously follow religion. All men in a class society are alienated and, naturally, the 
universality of religion will prevail. 


(6) Criticism of Marx’s theory of religion: Marx’s theory of religion is faced with few 
criticisms. First of all, it is true that with the progress of science the influence of religion will 
disappear. Science and technology in the twenty-first century have reached a stage of 
unprecedented growth, but still there is influence of religion. It is true that today’s people are 
not orthodox in their attitude to religion, but they are not absolutely unreligious or atheists. There 
is a fear of God or feeling of religion, more or less, in the mind of many people. So, we can say 
that progress of science and religion coexist peacefully. It is not true that science contradicts 
religion. The fields of the two are different. 


In the second place, the former Russian leaders claimed that they had succeeded in achieving 
socialism, but it is also true that they had not been able to banish religion. Religion became a 
completely private affair, but there was religion. Thirdly, it is not correct to hold that religion is 
the fantasy of alienated man. Even the privileged and educated people of sophisticated societies 
practice religion. Just because religion can be used as a tool of manipulation and oppression, this 
does not explain its existence. Religion seems to be more or less universal in all societies, so it 
is likely that it fulfils other individual and social needs, possibly in a more positive way as 
suggested by functionalist theorists such as Durkheim, Malinowski, and Parsons. 
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7) Examine the marxist theory of revolution. 


Ans: The marxist theory of revolution is the direct outcome of historical materialism, according 
to which all progress in the society goes on the economic lines and on the modes of production. 
This would ultimately give rise to social revolution. To say in the words of Karl Marx from his 
Communist Manifesto- At a certain stage of their development the material forces of production 
in society come into conflict with the existing relations of production or what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing — with the property relations within which they had been at work 
before. From the forms of development of the forces of production these relations turn into their 
fetters. Then comes the period of social revolution. 


The ratio of dialectical materialism, historical materialism and class-struggle is that in 
different stages of human history there is conflict between two forces, be it slavery, feudalism 
or capitalist system. Marx explained- “Free men and slave, patrician and plebian, lord and serf, 
guild-master and journeymen, in a word, oppressor and oppressed stood in constant opposition 
to one another”. This class struggle is marked by the fights between the exploiters and the 
exploited. In the seventeenth century, feudalism was replaced by capitalism. The revolution of 
France in 1789 overthrew the feudalist order and created capitalism. This became the established 
system all over the world until 1917 when the working-class people overthrew the capitalists 
and captured power in Russia. This was repeated in China in 1949. Socialism will come in the 
world in a bloody way as it did in Russia and China. 


Thus, Marx not only preached socialism but revolution also. Since there is no private 
property or private gain, there will be no surplus value. So, the marxian revolution will terminate 
for ever private enterprise and enthrone public undertaking and everything public. The final 
stage in Russia and China was achieved by violence. But Marx felt that revolution could be 
either violent or non-violent. Marxist class-struggle reaches its finale in the revolution by the 
oppressed and exploited class. The other countries of the world are now passing through the 
capitalist system where a class-struggle is going on between the capitalists and the working class. 
All these states will switch over to socialism by effecting a revolution. Marx thus poses as the 
most outstanding prophet of the twenty-first century. 


The marxist theory of revolution could not go unchallenged. Marx would have us believe 
that, in order to break down the capitalist society, revolution will take place in the most 
industrially advanced countries like England and Germany. This has not yet taken place. On the 
other hand, revolution took place and socialism was created in industrially backward countries 
like Russia and China. 

In the second place, the critics felt that big changes are possible not by a revolution by the 
masses but by a change-over effected by the key politicians alone. In recent years socialism was 
overthrown from Russia in 1991 and Russia became what she had been before socialism. If 
socialism could be reversed by a slow game, there is no reason why it cannot be brought in by a 
similar slow dose. Force cannot hold a state together. What holds the state together is the 
common good of the people. 


Lastly, what happened in Russia in 1991 is against the dream of V. I. Lenin. The USSR 
once again became Russia. Communism has been thrown in the wind, and socialism went on the 
reverse gear. Thus, Marxism suffered a major setback. 
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5. Harold Laski 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) Laski proposed the theory of sovereignty. 
Ans: Laski proposed the pluralistic theory of sovereignty. 


2) According to Laski, is the eager maintenance of that atmosphere in which men 
have the opportunity to be their best selves. 


Ans: According to Laski, liberty is the eager maintenance of that atmosphere in which men 
have the opportunity to be their best selves. 


3) have utmost importance in Laski's political thought. 


Ans: Rights have utmost importance in Laski's political thought. 


4) Laski opposed the form of government. 


Ans: Laski opposed the autocratic form of government. 


5) For , rights are correlated with duties. 


Ans: For Laski, rights are correlated with duties. 


6) In the social organization, Laski puts emphasis on the 


Ans: In the social organization, Laski puts emphasis on the individual. 


7) has supported the view that freedom and equality are not antithetic but 
complementary to each other. 


Ans: Laski has supported the view that freedom and equality are not antithetic but 
complementary to each other. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) When was Harold Joseph Laski born? 
Ans: Harold Joseph Laski was born on June 30, 1893 in Manchester to a Jewish family. 


2) Who propounded the monistic theory of sovereignty? 
Ans: The monistic theory of sovereignty was propounded by John Austin. 
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3) In which book has Laski expounded his views on the system of state? 


Ans: Laski expounded his views regarding the system of state in his book the Grammar of 
Politics. 


4) According to Laski, where does freedom originate from? 
Ans: According to Laski, freedom originates from the rights. 


5) Which rights does Laski believe should exist under political freedom? 
Ans: Laski believes that political freedom should include the rights related to elections, voting, 
public office, free speech, criticism, press, education, etc. 


6) Which regime influenced Laski's ideas? 
Ans: Laski's ideas were influenced by the communist regime of Russia. 


7) The view that sovereign exercises unlimited and absolute authority is associated with which 
theory? 


Ans: The monistic theory of sovereignty holds that the sovereign exercises unlimited and 
absolute authority. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Laski on rights. 


Ans: According to Laski, rights are “those conditions of social life without which no man can 
seek in general to be himself at his best”. 


Several inferences can be drawn from this short and often quoted definition. Laski calls 
rights as conditions of social life. A stranger of outside world or a denizen of a solitary island 
cannot claim right. Rights are, in fact, social concept and deeply connected with social life. The 
essentiality of rights is established by the fact that individuals claim them for the development 
of their best self. 


He places rights, individuals and state on the same plank in the sense that they cannot be 
separated from each other and there is no antagonism between them. Laski endorses the long- 
cherished view that the state has a very important role to play in the realisation and, before that, 
recognition of human rights. The point which he stresses here is that it is the primary duty of the 
state to help the individual in his efforts to achieve his best self and, if that be the case, the state 
has a very big responsibility in the field of realisation of rights. A state 1s known by the rights 
that it maintains. The state briefly does not create, but recognizes rights, and its character will 
be apparent from the rights that, at any given period, secure recognition. But the possession 
rights do not mean the possession of claims that are empty of all duties. 


The individual is entitled to number of rights. 


(1) He has the right to work, but this does not mean right to any particular work. It means the 
right to useful work for the society and the right of self-expression and existence. 


(2) An individual has the right to adequate wages, but it means sufficient wages for a reasonable 
living. 
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(3) He has the right to reasonable hours of work. This would ensure leisure to every worker for 
intellectual pursuits. 


(4) Right to education. This means not equal education for all, but a minimum of education for 
everybody. 


(5) Political rights of voting, being elected and holding public office. 

(6) Freedom of speech; 

(7) Freedom of association; 

(8) Equality of all in the eyes of law and equitable administration of justice and; 
(9) Right to property. 


According to Laski, there are three general conditions which are necessary for the fullest 
realization of rights. The first is that the state must be decentralized state. The organs which 
exercise power must not be concentrated at a single point in the body politic. Secondly, every 
department of the government must be associated by a consultative committee. The third 
condition is the limitation upon its authority to intervene in the internal life of other associations. 


2) Pluralist theory of sovereignty. 


Ans: The pluralist theory of sovereignty was a reaction to monistic or legal theory of sovereignty. 
To monistic theory, state is supreme association and all other associations are the creation of 
state and their existence depends on the will of the sovereign power. Pluralist theory rejects the 
monistic theory of sovereignty and denies that sovereignty is the absolute and indivisible 
supreme power of the state. 


The pluralist theory tries to establish that there is no single source of authority that is all 
competent and comprehensive. Laski says that sovereignty is neither absolute nor a unity. It 
is pluralist, constitutional and responsible. State has no superior claim to an individual's 
allegiance. It can justify itself as a public service corporation. State exists to coordinate functions 
of human association in the best interest. The pluralists are not against the state but would discard 
sovereign state with its absolute and indivisible power. 


The chief tenets of pluralist theory of sovereignty are as follows. 

(1) Pluralist sovereignty deals with political aspects of sovereignty. 

(2) State is one of the several human associations catering to various interests of the individuals. 
(3) State is arbiter over conflicting interests of different associations. 

(4) State should compete with other human associations to claim superior authority. 
(5) State was not absolute or supreme legally. 

(6) State is not the only source of legislation or law. 

(7) Law is very antithesis of command. 

(8) The state is both the child and parent of law. 

(9) The root of obedience of law isn't coercion but the will to obey. 

(10) State and government are not different. 


The pluralist theory of sovereignty is not free from criticism. Critics maintain that without 
establishment of a classless society, sovereignty can neither be divided nor be limited. In order 
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to limit the sovereignty of the state there must be a classless society. The demands for freedom 
from different associations also are criticized. Division of sovereignty among different 
associations is not only impossible but also improper. The pluralist view will lead to political 
anarchy and social instability. The pluralist limits the sovereignty in order to maintain 
independence of individuals and other associations, however in order to maintain the rights of 
the individuals and associations, the state must have sovereign power. The interest of individuals 
and associations, will conflict and the state will be helpless if it does not possess sovereign 
power. 


Inspite of all these criticisms it cannot be denied that the pluralist theory of sovereignty 
protested the rigid and dogmatic legalism of the Austin's theory of sovereignty. It supports 
humanist and democratic ideas. It challenged the concept of unlimited sovereignty. This theory 
also pointed out the importance of other associations. Only state is not important but, in a society, 
there are also many other associations, which play important role in its development. At last, it 
can say that the greatest contribution of this theory is that it gave state a human face, and checked 
it from being a threat to the liberty. 


3) Laski’s concept of liberty. 


Ans: In his Authority in the modern state, Laski elaborates his views on liberty. Laski does not 
believe that separation of powers ensures individual liberty. By liberty he means “the eager 
maintenance of that atmosphere in which men have the opportunity to be their best selves”. 


Liberty, therefore, consists in the enjoyment of certain system of rights. Without rights there 
cannot be any liberty because in that case men are the subjects of law unrelated to the needs of 
personality. If the rights are not guaranteed liberty shall always remain an empty slogan. Laski 
does not accept Mills’ classification of human actions into two parts, namely, self-regarding and 
other-regarding activities. 


According to Laski, there are three aspects of liberty namely, private, political and 
economic. Private liberty means freedom of choice and action in areas of life which affect the 
individual himself such as religion. Writing about private liberty he says thus: “private liberty is 
that aspect of which the substance is mainly personal to a man’s self. It is the opportunity to be 
fully himself in the private relations of life”. The state should not interfere with the affairs of 
private liberty. Political liberty means freedom of choice and action to be active in the affairs of 
the state. Enjoyment of political liberty depends upon factors like education and free press. 
Economic liberty means that the citizens should be free from the constant fear of unemployment 
and insufficiency; it also means that the workers should have a share in the administration of the 
productive system. All other freedoms become useless and fruitless in the absence of economic 
liberty. 


Laski also discusses some safeguards of liberty. There should be no special privileges in 
society. All persons must be regarded equal in the eyes of law and all should have equal 
opportunities. Special privileges are incompatible with freedom because the latter quality 
belongs to all alike in their character has human beings. All people should enjoy equal access to 
power. Therefore, suggests that all special privileges must be abandoned. The second safeguard 
suggested by him is that rights of some should not depend upon the pleasure of other. No groups 
of men must be in position to encroach upon the rights of others which they are entitled to enjoy 
as citizens. The common rules must be binding upon those who exercise power as well as upon 
those who are the subjects of power. Finally, the effective safeguards of liberty depend upon the 
determination of the people to fight for it. 
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4) Nature of rights. 


Ans: Harold Laski, a theoretician of the English Labour Party and a political scientist in his own 
right, has his definite views on the system of rights as expounded in his A Grammar of Politics. 
His views on the nature of rights run as follows: 


(1) They are social conditions, given to the individual as a member of the society. 


(2) They help promote individual personality, his best-self: ‘those social conditions without 
which no man can seek to be his best self’. 


(3) They are social because they are never against social welfare; they were not there before the 
emergence of society. 


(4) The state only recognises and protects rights by maintaining them. 
(5) Rights are never absolute: absolute rights are a contradiction in terms. 


(6) They are dynamic in nature in so far as their contents change according to place, time and 
conditions. 


(7) They go along with duties; in fact, duties are prior to rights; the exercise of rights implies the 
exercise of duties. 


If Laski were to give rights to the individual, he would give them in this order: right to work, 
right to be paid adequate wages, right to reasonable hours of labour, right to education, right to 
choose one’s governors, followed by other rights. Laski’s argument is that without granting 
economic rights first, an individual cannot enjoy his political rights: political liberty is 
meaningless without economic equality, ‘where there are great inequalities, the relationship 
between men is that of the master and the slave’. Equally important, but lower in order is the 
right to education: education alone helps an individual exercise these other rights properly. With 
the economic and social (education rights) at one’s disposal, there is a greater likelihood of the 
individual exercising his political rights in the right earnestness. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Explain Laski’s political views of sovereignty. 


Ans: Pluralists like Laski are critical of legal theory of sovereignty which means state exercising 
power in absolute manner. Rather, they advocate that sovereignty of state is limited because of 
the presence of other associations in the society. In our social life, no single relation or 
association can be supreme, but federal in nature. Each has its own role to play. 


Laski rejected the notion of absolute sovereignty observing that sovereignty was secure only 
when it was exercised with responsibility, and legal sovereignty was by definition unlimited and, 
therefore, irresponsible. Such sovereignty would disregard the capacity of individuals or groups 
of people to judge the policies of the state. All in all, the concept of sovereignty in the Austinian 
sense would produce servility among the people, if it were applied. Thus, he argued that it was 
necessary to divide or decentralise government in order to prevent such servility. Unified 
opinion and well-ordered society might mean nothing else than a predominance of the interests 
of a single group which happened to command the authority of the state. In any society it is 
natural that there would be many diverse opinions and interests if these were left to the free 
expression of the people. Instead of making the opinion of one group of people prevail 
predominantly, what Laski wanted was to balance and coordinate many diverse and different 
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opinions and interests by admitting the right of their own existence apart from the encroaching 
power of the powerful state. 


As society is not based on the identical interests of its members, it is difficult to assume that 
a government, which usually represents the interest of an economically superior group in the 
society, would act for the interests of society as a whole. This argument is not necessarily 
substantiated in the workings of modern representative institutions, which can, in most cases, 
reflect various interests of different groups in a given society, but since Laski believed that a 
government at any historical moment represented only the interests of a single group — which 
dominated the economic apparatus of the state — he thought it was desirable to limit the 
authority of government in order to safeguard the basic right of the individual. 


Decentralization of governance for the promotion of individual happiness was incompatible 
with the idea of legal sovereignty in the Austinian sense. Thus, the argument he proposed for 
the purpose of promoting individual happiness was his pluralism. Between 1914 and 1925, it 
was his intention to exploit the pluralistic nature of society to counteract the evils of totalitarian 
philosophy which had begun to gain momentum in states like Germany and Italy. In that sense, 
Laski's argument against absolute sovereignty should be seen as his crusade against the 
increasing threat to individual freedom. 


2) Review Laski’s perspective on freedom and equality. 

Ans: The primary reason for Laski’s acceptance of positive freedom was his belief that without 
a certain economic basis, liberty becomes almost meaningless for those who have to exhaust 
themselves in acquiring their daily bread. Thus equality, especially in the economic sense, 
becomes an important condition for realizing freedom; to Laski, freedom and equality are not 
antithetic but complementary to each other. Therefore, the mitigation of inequality was a path 
to freedom. 


In Laski’s opinion, capitalistic democracy lacked the necessary conditions of realizing 
freedom, due to its inherent nature of inequality. Men cannot achieve freedom when a few 
citizens enjoy special privilege, or when the rights of some depends upon the pleasure of others, 
or when the incidence of the power of the state was biased in favor of one group. For him the 
absence of special privilege, adequate opportunities for individual initiative, and the minimum 
guarantee of economic wellbeing sufficient to enjoy a civilized life were the essential conditions 
of liberty. 


The World War I gave way to great depression, and the number of unemployed was 
increasing with alarming rapidity. Such a situation, in which the mass of people devoted their 
energy to acquiring daily bread, convinced Laski that economic insecurity was antithetic to the 
realization of freedom. It also convinced him that certain political action was necessary to solve 
such economic problems. Thus, he came to regard it as a positive duty of the state to secure for 
its members a certain minimum standard of economic life, possibly through the means of a 
planned economy. 


Although a certain degree of economic equality was necessary for freedom, equality and 
freedom were not the same thing to Laski. People can be equal under a despotic rule without 
enjoying any freedom; equality does not necessarily produce freedom. But freedom requires a 
certain degree of economic equality. Thus, he argued that, "we are in the difficulty that every 
step we take towards freedom is a step towards the equalization of privileges now held 
unequally". And he went on to say that, "the penumbra of freedom, its purpose and its life, is the 
movement for equality". Laski believed that economic equality provided the necessary 
conditions for people to be free. 
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Therefore, the aim of the state to realize individual freedom is the positive role of the 
government in providing equal opportunities to the citizen. For example, compulsory education 
is not in this sense against the spirit of liberty, because, "an illiterate man has no real means of 
performing the functions of citizenship". Also, "it is no use offering a man freedom of speech 
unless he has been trained to articulate". Furthermore, those who are physically and mentally 
exhausted in the sheer effort to acquire daily bread have little opportunities for freedom. Thus, 
the government should see that no member of the society is deprived from enjoying the freedom 
due to economic reason. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Describe Laski’s life and his work. 


Ans: Harold Joseph Laski is the most ardent exponent of political pluralism. Born on June 30, 
1893, Harold Laski was the second son of Nathan Laski and Sarah Laski. His father was a Jew 
who had from Hungary. Since Harold’s father was an orthodox Jew, he wanted his son to follow 
strictly the principles of orthodox Judaism. From the very beginning of his career, Harold was 
an extraordinarily brilliant child and he struck his teacher John Lewis Paton with his outstanding 
ability. 


He published an article under the title “On the scope of the Eugenics” in the Westminster 
Review in July 1910. This essay was so profoundly scholarly that it won him praise from one of 
the greatest scientists, sir Francis Galton. Laski left the school in 1910 and for a period of six 
months he carried his studies in Eugenics with Karl Pearson at University College in London. 
In 1909 he met Frida Kerry whom he married in the summer of 1911. From 1911 to 1914 he 
studied at the New College, Oxford. He carried his studies under the able guidance of eminent 
professors like H. A. L. Fisher, Ernest Barker and was highly influenced by the writings of F.W. 
Maitland. Later he accepted an invitation Lansbury to work on the Daily Herald to which he 
contributed a number of articles from the point of view of the trade union, dealing with Ireland 
and other constitutional problems. He then accepted the job of a lecturer at the McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, and then shifted to Harvard University in USA where he worked 
for a period of five years. He then left Harvard and joined the prestigious London School of 
Economics and Political Science as a lecturer. He succeeded Prof. Graham Wallas as professor 
of political science and remained in the school till his death in 1950. 


As teacher of political science, he was extremely popular and his lectures were highly 
inspiring and stimulating. Students from different parts of the world came to receive instructions 
from him and considered it an honour to study under his guidance. It is interesting to note that 
Jawaharlal Nehru, K. R. Narayanan, V. K. Krishan Menon, Dr. K. N. Raj etc. were his brilliant 
students. He had great love for his students and they in return had all respect and regard for him. 


Besides being a political thinker of repute, Laski was also active in politics. He was closely 
associated with the activities of Labour party. For many years he was a member of its executive 
committee and was also its chairman when the Labour party came to power in 1945. He had a 
great knowledge of political affairs and was always in a position to guide the official leaders of 
the party like Attlee, Morrison etc. 


In his political thinking, Laski was influenced by many factors. The period in which Laski 
was living was the period when different ideologies, such as utilitarianism, Fabian socialism, 
and communism were spreading with a view to reforming the various prevalent conceptions 
regarding sovereignty, parliamentary democracy and the economic and political liberties of the 
individual. As a young boy he spent most of his time reading books on all these issues. Thus, he 
wanted to reform source of the conservative and orthodox dogmas and opinions regarding the 
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social and political institutions. Besides, Laski was greatly influenced by Leon Duguits book, 
Law in the Modern State, which he translated from French. The writings of Ernest Barker, 
Maitland Figgis etc. also influenced the political philosophy of Laski. The important works of 
Laski include- 


(1) Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (1917) 
(2) Authority in the Modern State (1919) 

(3) Political Thought from Locke to Bentham (1920) 
(4) Foundations of Sovereignty (1921) 

(5) A Grammar of Politics (1925) 

(6) Communism (1927) 

(7) Liberty in the Modern State (1930) 

(8) An introduction to Politics (1931) 

(9) The Rise of European Liberalism (1936) 

(10) Parliamentary Government in England (1938) 
(11) Democracy in Crisis (1938) 


It is to be noted that Laski’s political ideas underwent changes according to the changing 
conditions in different parts of the world from time to time. At different stages of his career, he 
was an advocate of pluralism, Fabianism, Marxism and socialism. In other words, though very 
brilliant, he has not been very consistent in his formulations. He has been adjusting his pluralist 
position between liberalism and Marxism, but ultimately, he emerged as an exponent of new 
liberalism- a combination of liberalism and socialism. In his scheme of the reorganization of the 
state on the basis of democratization of power, Laski comes out as an ardent pluralist. 


In the early phase of his political philosophy, that is in the 1920s, Laski advance vigorous 
criticism of the theory of state sovereignty and held that his theory would pass like the theory of 
the divine right of kings. He thought of sovereignty as nothing more than a legal fiction and a 
barren concept But in the later phase, that is, in the 1930s, Laski began to evolve a balanced 
view of pluralism identifying the points of its strength and weakness, and then he conceded the 
importance of sovereignty as an essential element of state-power, though he viewed the state 
itself as an agency for regulating class-relations in society, while he himself prepared a classless 
society. 


2) “Because society is federal, the authority must be federal”. Comment. 


Ans: Laski is a liberal scholar and advocates pluralist theory of state. In the above statement, he 
deals with pluralistic theory of state sovereignty. Before him, thinkers like Hobbes, Bodin and 
Austin proposed a different theory, known as the monistic theory of sovereignty. It is necessary 
to discuss the philosophical foundation of the monistic theory of the state in order to understand 
what Laski was attacking, and where it was that he departed from this monism in developing his 
ideas of pluralism. 


The monistic theory of sovereignty, also called the legal theory of sovereignty was 
propounded by John Austin (1779-1859), a great English jurist, in his book, Lectures on 
Jurisprudence (1832). The monistic theory of sovereignty considers sovereignty as absolute, 
universal, inalienable and indivisible. It ordains the state to be one and indivisible. According to 
Austin, “If a determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedience to a like superior, 
receives habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
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sovereign in that society; and the society (including the superior) is a society, political and 
independent’. According to Austin, following are the characteristics of sovereignty: 


(1) Sovereignty is necessary for the state. Sovereignty is one of the four elements of the state. 
There cannot be a state without sovereignty. If state is the body, sovereignty is its spirit. The 
state cannot alienate itself from the power of sovereignty. The end of sovereignty means the end 
of state. 


(2) Sovereign is the supreme power in the state. He is the source of all authority in the state. His 
authority is unlimited and absolute. He does not take commands from any one as nobody has a 
right to command him. But he commands every one within the state. His authority is universal 
and all comprehensive. Sovereignty is independent from any internal or external control. 


(3) The sovereign receives habitual obedience from the people. Thus, the authority of the 
sovereign is not casual. It is continuous, regular, undisturbed and uninterrupted. If a significant 
part of the population refuses to accept him and renders disobedience, then he is no longer a 
sovereign. Similarly, a short-term obedience is not an attribute of sovereignty. The power of the 
sovereign has to be permanent in society. 


(4) Law is the will and the command of the sovereign. He is the source of law. Law is a command 
given by a superior to the inferiors who are in a state of subjection or dependence. Sovereign is 
above the customs and traditions of society. They exist with his permission. Whatever the 
sovereign permits, that alone can exist. The rights and liberties of the individual also emanate 
from the sovereign and do restrict the operation of the individuals’ sovereignty. 


(5) Sovereignty has the legitimate physical force to exert command and obedience and enforce 
its laws. 


(6) The power of sovereignty is exclusive and indivisible. It is a unit in itself that cannot be 
divided between two or more persons. Division of sovereignty means its destruction. 


Thus, according to Austin, sovereignty is the supreme power of the state that is absolute, 
permanent, universal, inalienable, exclusive and indivisible. However, these characteristics are 
not acceptable to the pluralists like Laski who reject the entire thesis of Austin. 


In his A Grammar of Politics, Laski proceeds to scrutinize the theory of sovereignty from 
three aspects and discovers its weaknesses everywhere: in the first place his tropical analysis of 
the state repudiates the idea of absolute sovereignty. He shows how custom and tradition 
substantially limit the exercise of sovereign power. These are not legal checks imposed by some 
determinate human superior, nor do they operate with the express or tacit consent of the 
sovereign himself. The deference which even omnipotent monarchs and sultans have to show to 
custom, is a political need, a dictate of prudence and expediency. Besides these limitations in 
the internal sphere, sovereignty is also subject to limitations in the external sphere. Laski finds 
the claims of absolute sovereignty incompatible with the interest of humanity. As he observes, 
“in a creative civilization what is important is not the historical accident of separate state, but 
the scientific fact of world interdependence. The real unit of allegiance is the world. The real 
obligation of obedience is to the total interest of our fellow men”. 


In the second place, the theory of absolute sovereignty fails as a theory of law. Here Laski 
accepts Dicey’s distinction between legal and popular sovereignty as a proof of the absurdity of 
Austin’s definition of sovereignty as determinate and indivisible. He proceeds to show how even 
the idea of popular sovereignty is not workable. In Laski’s words “everyone knows that to regard 
the king in parliament as a sovereign body in the Austinian sense is absurd. No parliament would 
dare to disfranchise the Roman Catholics or to prohibit the existence of trade unions. If it made 
the attempt, it would cease to be a parliament. That is to say that in practice legally unlimited 
power turns out to be power exercised under conditions fairly well known to each generation”. 
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Finally, the theory of sovereignty does not hold good in the analysis of a political 
organization. Laski cites the case of the federal state, particular of the United States, to show 
that the location of sovereignty, as envisaged by Austin, is very difficult in the case of such 
political organization. 


Further, Laski attacks the unlimited authority of the sovereign. He wrote thus: “No 
sovereign has anywhere possessed unlimited power; and the attempt of exert it has always 
resulted in the establishment of safeguards”. It is not possible to find an unlimited sovereign in 
a unitary or federal state. Again, Laski does not agree with Austin’s view that law is the same 
for the legislator and the citizen, the command is not binding on the giver. 


According to Laski, society is federal and therefore authority must also be federal. Man has 
many wants, social, economic, cultural, political or religious and forms or joins many 
associations to satisfy them. Each one of these associations has a part in the development and 
enrichment of his personality. In the Foundations of Sovereignty, Laski argues that the state is 
only one of many forms of human associations and, as compared with other associations, it has 
no superior claims to an individual’s allegiance. This is because rights and powers are relative 
to function. Authority is federal in character always and everywhere. The state cannot regulate 
the whole life of man and must share its function and its authority with other associations. The 
state “is not unitary, it is not absolutistic, it is not independent. It is pluralistic and constitutional 
and responsible. It is limited in the force it exercises, it is directive rather than dominating”. 
Laski argues that the larger function of the state postulate larger responsibility as well. The state 
can justify its existence only as a public service corporation: The state differs from every other 
association in that it is, in the first place an association in which membership is compulsory. It 
is, in the second place, essentially territorial in nature. The state controls the level at which men 
are to live as men. It is, in administrative terms, a government whose activities are shaped by 
the common needs of its members. To satisfy those common needs, it must control other 
associations to the degree that secures from them the service such needs require. 


According to Laski, the state must justify exercise of its social authority by ensuring an 
effective coordination of functions of other human associations in the best public interest. While 
not reducing that state to the level of a trade union, Laski is of the opinion that sovereignty in 
the state should be shared by a many group according to the respective value of the functions of 
each group. The state, according to him, should perform its co-ordinating function, but has no 
right to omnipotence. Laski’s plea to make authority federal is the cornerstone of his pluralist 
doctrine. 


Its logical conclusion may be found in his concept ‘the democratisation of power’. In his 
pluralist fervour, Laski feels deeply concerned about the undemocratic control of industry and 
politics by the economic overlords in society. This state of affairs cannot be transformed, Laski 
feels, unless the vital instruments of production are owned and controlled by the community. 
Socialization of these vital resources will avert concentration of economic power in society and 
start the process of the democratization of powers. 


3) Analyse Laski’s theory of rights. 


Ans: Laski's theory of rights is given in a number of his works such as ‘Liberty in the Modern 
State’, “The Dilemma of Our times’, ‘Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time’, ‘Democracy 
in Crisis’, “The State in Theory and Practice’ and ‘A Grammar of Politics’. Laski refuses to 
accept the historical theory, the legal theory and the theory of natural rights. He does not accept 
the view that rights are a power to satisfy the personal desires of an individual. Rights are those 
conditions of social life without which no man can seek, in general, to be at his best. Laski takes 
a dynamic view of rights which means that rights change with time and circumstances. Rights 
are given to the individual. "We build rights upon individual personality because ultimately the 
welfare of the community is built upon the happiness of the individuals". Again, "Any social 
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order which fails consistently to recognise the claims of personality is built upon a foundation 
of sand". 


Laski correlates the rights with duties and functions. No individual can have any right 
without performing his duties and functions in society. If an individual has a right to life, it is 
also his duty that he should not take the life of another. If we have a right to education, there is 
a corresponding duty that we must educate and enlighten others and contribute to the well-being 
of society. "I should realise that the rights I have are given to me because I am performing some 
given duties. He that will not perform functions cannot enjoy right any more than he who will 
not work ought to enjoy bread". Rights are correlative with functions and function is implicit in 
rights. Rights are based on the principle of give and take. One cannot enjoy rights while 
forgetting one's duties. Laski was critical both of liberal capitalist social system and socialist 
societies for the denial of personal and political rights, especially the right to criticise. Laski 
denounced Fascist states for denying rights and equalities. Laski was a champion of equality. 
He had firm faith in the equality of rights. By their very nature, rights must be equal. Rights are 
valuable to all members of the state. Rights at a minimum basis are identical. 


According to Laski, "Every state is known by the rights that it maintains. They are not right 
merely by reason of the authority from which they emanate. The state, briefly, does not create, 
but recognises, rights and its character will be apparent from the rights that, at any given period, 
secure recognition”. Rights are not at the mercy of the state. The state is merely servant of rights 
and not their master. Rights are prior to the state and it has merely to recognise and serve them. 
The moral basis of the authority of the state is the protection of rights by it. The state exists to 
make possible the achievement of rights. Rights are the claims of the citizens upon the state. The 
state must give those conditions to citizens in which they may develop their personality. The 
state must provide meaning to the rights by removing hindrances in the realisation of those rights 
by citizens. As citizens have a right to life, the state must provide security to life by maintaining 
law and order and peace. Similarly, as the citizens have a right to equality, the state must remove 
socio-economic and political inequalities. 


Laski was seriously concerned with the satisfaction of the material needs of the people. He 
was ahead of T.H. Green in dealing with the maladies of the capitalist system. His view was that 
rights are not concessions by the state. They are superior to the state because they provide for a 
standard to judge the state itself. Rights are not historical in the sense that they have at some 
time won their recognition. They are historical in the sense that they are demanded by a society 
at a certain level of its development. Rights are not natural in the sense that they can be compiled 
into a permanent and unchanging catalogue. They are natural in the sense that they must demand 
their recognition according to the level of development of society. The contents of rights change 
with time and place. 


The moral basis of rights postulates equal treatment of all citizens in the matter of securing 
their rights. The state must postulate the equal claims of its citizens to the benefits which accrue 
from exercise of power. Laski was in favour of a differentiation of rights according to functions 
provided the elementary needs of each individual were satisfied. He drew a distinction between 
the state and the community. A person may have rights against the state but not against the 
community. The moral authority of the state to claim allegiance is based on its devotion to 
common good and its recognition of the claims of personality. 


According to Laski, rights are not the creature of law but the ideal objects of law itself. To 
quote Laski, ‘A state exists, it exerts authority, it claims allegiance, in order that those citizens 
may realize in their lives the best of which they are capable. To that end they have rights. 
Obviously, therefore rights are not the creatures of law, but its condition precedent. They are 
that which law is seeking to realize. Institutions are, then, bad or good in proportion as they fail 
or succeed in the promotion of the purpose of rights’. 
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As rights are erected on moral foundations, they are accompanied by duties. In his words, 
‘the possession of rights does not mean the possession of claims that are empty of all duties. Our 
rights are not independent of society, but inherent in it. To provide for me the conditions which 
enable me to be my best self is to oblige me at the same time to seek to be my best self. To 
protect recommendation was that the state must be a decentralised state. The central government 
must be surrounded with the bodies it is compelled to consult’. The state should not be given 
any authority to intervene in the internal lives of other associations. 


Laski's theory of rights takes into consideration three essential aspects: the interests of the 
individual, the interests of the various group through which his personality finds expression and 
the interests of the community. The individuals cannot be allowed to define their own rights by 
conflict. The state can resolve their conflicts and regulate the behaviour of individuals and 
groups by common rules. 


Laski attempted a fusion of the liberal-individualist, liberal-pluralist and liberal-socialist 
theories. He tried to fit liberty and equality in a common scheme. His view was that the existing 
liberal capitalist system could somehow be remodelled to secure the ends of social justice. He 
presented elaborate plans for the de-centralisation and democratization of power. 


4) Was Prof. Laski a socialist thinker? Discuss. 


Ans: When Laski was beginning his study at Oxford, he was already a member of the Fabian 
Society. But he was at that time at least as much a liberal as a socialist. It should be also 
mentioned that Laski at this period did not play any prominent or conspicuous role as a socialist. 
He was more moderate than militant in his political opinions. 


He expressed his view that a society divided into a small number of rich and a large number 
of poor was not adequate for the self-realization of the individual. Where society is divided 
between the exploiters and exploited, there cannot be a genuine democratic government, because 
the real meaning of the democratic government is the equal weighing of individual claims to 
happiness by social institutions. Thus, he presumed that democracy cannot exist in a capitalistic 
society which denies economic equality. In a capitalistic society, there is always a class with the 
power to use the authority of the state for its interests. 


Laski accepted the dialectical materialism of Marxism. He accepted this concept of the 
economic interpretation of history in a broad sense, thereby attempting to explain the 
development of history based on the economic conditions of a given time. He also acknowledged 
the importance of economic relations on the other social institutions, especially on the nature of 
government, as shown when he said, "there is no department of human life in which the 
governing ideas and institutions will not be found, upon examination, to be largely a reflection 
of a given set of economic conditions". On the nature of the state, Laski's view was similar to 
that of Marx, who believed that the state in a capitalistic society was an organ whose primary 
purpose was to suppress and exploit economically weak ones. Such a state aimed at the creation 
and maintenance of an order in order to legalize and enable economic exploitation. The Greek 
city-state was biased against slaves, the Roman empire against the slave and the poor. States in 
the medieval world were biased in favour of the owners of landed property. Since the industrial 
revolution, the state has been biased in favour of the owners of the instruments of production as 
against those who have nothing but their labour power to sell. Then he proceeded to conclude 
that the state could never be neutral in any society where there were class distinctions. In his 
opinion, the state was merely a coercive power used to protect the system of rights and duties of 
one process of economic relationship from invasion by another class. 


Laski also viewed the history of capitalism as the history of a relentless defense of each 
phase of the rights of property; they were always defended without regard to justice. He saw the 
rise of fascism in this light; when the foundation of capitalism was threatened by the demands 
of workers, and when the capitalists were unable to make major economic concessions in a time 
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of economic contraction, they turned to the outlaws to defend their economic privileges. Hence, 
he argued during World War II, unless capitalism was transformed to a socialistic economic 
order, “we shall find ourselves confronted by the precisely the same grim issues about which we 
are fitting today”. 


Therefore, he believed that private property and private ownership should be eliminated for 
all major industries. The nationalization of the means of production, the national plan of 
industry, the ownership of the means of production should be vested in the state. In 1959, Laski 
affirmed that he became a socialist partly due to the influence of a great school master, Mr. 
Petan, and “something, too, was the outcome of a Jewish upbringing, the sense it conferred of 
being treated differently from other people and no obviously assignable cause”, but the most 
important reason for him having become a socialist seems to be the strong sense of the injustice 
he saw in his contemporary world; “up to 1920, I think, as I look back, that my socialism was 
above all the outcome of a sense of injustice of things as they were”. 


Throughout his writings, he has always been proud of being a socialist. His idealism never 
dimmed throughout his life. Sometimes he was discouraged and other times he seemed to have 
fallen into a deep sense of despair. But he never compromised what he believed to be justice 
under any circumstance. 


5) Summarize Laski’s political philosophy. 


Ans: Professor Laski has been one of the most influential figures in the history of modern 
political theory. His writings which dealt with the problems he actually had faced, ranged over 
wide areas embracing pluralism, Fabianism, and Marxist socialism. As an able biographer has 
put it, “he was interested in the history of political ideas and relations of current events and the 
problems to a theory of government’. Laski’s influence as a teacher on the minds of young 
students in England and America, as well as of those from Afro-Asian countries seems to have 
been great indeed. 


(1) Laski’s attack on the monistic theory of state: The monistic theory of the state came 
under the severe criticism of Laski. His early writings were primarily directed to attack the 
monistic theory. To him, this theory was against the basic principle of liberal tradition. 


Monists in general viewed society as a single unit in which individual members have 
meaning only in relation to the whole. Such a view of a state thus contained the possibility of 
justifying the absolute obedience of the people to the state under the name of unity. Although 
the existence of numerous groups within a society might be recognized, their interests should be 
subordinated to that of the state for the purpose of maintaining social order and harmony. 


Laski rejected the notion of absolute sovereignty, observing that sovereignty was secure 
only when it was exercised with responsibility. Since he did not accept the assumption that a 
government at any historical moment represented the interests of the society as a whole, it 
seemed very dangerous to him to give such an absolute power to a government based on the 
theory of monistic sovereignty. 


(2) Pluralistic nature of society: The core of pluralism is in the acceptance of the premise 
that the parts of the state are as real and as self-sufficient as the state itself. This idea was almost 
diametrically opposed to the concept of the monistic theory of state, Laski thought that 
individual happiness could best be promoted by admitting this pluralistic nature of society, and 
by incorporating this principle in the system of government. 


To Laski, modern society consisted of many different interest groups. And the government 
in such a society usually represented the interest of economically superior groups. Therefore, it 
was necessary to have a less powerful central government and to have many associations which 
were powerful enough to influence the central government. 
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(3) The aim of the state: The role of the state as discussed in A Grammar of Politics was 
Laski’s admission of the importance of the state as an organization which should concern itself 
with the control over other associations, particularly economic groups, so that every member of 
the society would be assured the minimum well-being which was necessary to lead a civilized 
life. While Laski was still a strong exponent of pluralism, the aim of the state was fixed to 
promote the good life of individual. Even in his later writings, the basic aim of the state remained 
the same, although the method to accomplish this aim has undergone considerable modification. 
To him, the only power the government was entitled to exercise, was the power delegated by the 
people to fulfil the aim of the state: to promote the good life in egalitarian society. The state 
should get the loyalty of people only by achieving this purpose. 


(4) The source of authority: For Laski, the basis upon which the power within a state rests, 
was the individual conscience; the judgment based on individual conscience affords rights which 
are beyond control and cannot be denied by the state. Therefore, the ultimate depository and 
source of authority resides in the individual. 


The consent of people, that is to say, the source of authority, is liable to suspension at any 
time people think that the government is not acting for the fulfilment of the purpose of the state. 
Therefore, the authority of the state cannot be absolute. Moreover, the individual member of 
society has a duty to scrutinize the actions of government, since he is himself the source of the 
authority. 


(5) Authority and liberty: Laski believed that there must be a balance between the liberty 
we need and the authority that is essential to maintain an order for the protection of those who 
were economically underprivileged. He was increasingly disturbed over the knowledge that, 
when everybody was left alone under the free economic system, it was almost certain that the 
society would be divided into two classes, whose respective interests could not be reconciled in 
the long run. The consequence of such a circumstance was usually the loss of liberty by those 
who did not have sufficient economic means. For example, it was difficult for those who were 
uneducated due to the lack of financial means to participate in state affairs freely or to enjoy full 
citizenship. 


(6) The problem of obedience: In consideration of the nature of the state that Laski 
discussed earlier, it becomes rather obvious that the state has no absolute title to the obedience 
of the people. Thus, a question arises as to how one should explain or make legitimate the 
obedience. Since there exist various conflicting wills in a given society, the will of the state 
ought to be that one of those wills which proves itself to be pre-eminent and superior in its utility 
over the other wills. 


The argument that we have to obey the law, since it is the command of the state, does not 
answer the fundamental question, because it returns to the old question of whether a command 
of the state is a legitimate one or not. Moreover, to Laski, law was a rule of convention rather 
than the command of the state, because, the origin of law was not in the a priori assumption of 
the state, but in the consent of the individual members of the state. Hence, he regarded man as a 
free and responsible moral agent who was capable of rendering a sound judgment in most cases. 
Thus, he argued that “man should do that which he deems morally right, and that the only 
obedience he can render is the obedience consonant with his ethical standard”. 


(7) Laski’s concept of liberty: A discussion of liberty occupied one of the most important 
places in the writings of Professor Laski; his discussion of its meaning as well as the social and 
economic conditions in which liberty could be best realized was rather extensive and thorough 
in his writings. Indeed, the individual freedom based upon one's own conscience was the centre 
of his argument. 


His belief that the real freedom could not be realized in the monistic state as well as under 
the laissez-faire system led him to accept the positive freedom of Thomas H. Green. He 
supplemented it by accepting Lord Acton’s axiom in order to safeguard the right of the 
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individual claim based upon one’s own conscience, by positive freedom in Green’s sense. It is 
meant that the state should see that each member of society is provided with adequate conditions 
in developing oneself to the fullest degree. 


Laski’s acceptance of Green's definition of freedom, which tolerates a greater degree of 
governmental authority for the promotion of common good, seems to be in contradiction with 
his argument for the individual right which can even defy the authority of state, if one's 
conscience tells him to resist. But the focus of his discussion of liberty rests upon the fact that, 
in the capitalistic society, the opportunities for a creative self-expression were enjoyed only by 
those who possess economic power. His egalitarian philosophy did not allow him to be contented 
with such social injustice. 


(8) Economic equality and liberty: As discussed above, the primary reason for Laski’s 
acceptance of positive freedom was his belief that without a certain economic basis, liberty 
becomes almost meaningless for those who have to exhaust themselves in acquiring their daily 
bread. In his opinion, capitalistic democracy lacked the necessary conditions of realizing 
freedom, due to its inherent nature of inequality. Men cannot achieve freedom when a few 
citizens enjoy special privilege, or when the right of some depends upon the pleasure of others, 
or when the incidence of the power of the state was biased in favor of one group. For him the 
absence of special privilege, adequate opportunities for individual initiative, and the minimum 
guarantee of economic wellbeing sufficient to enjoy a civilized life were the essential conditions 
of liberty. To Laski, freedom and equality are not antithetic but complementary to each other. 
Therefore, the mitigation of inequality was a path to freedom. 


Conflicting views have been expressed about Lask1’s place in the history of western political 
thought. On the one hand is the opinion of Blum who compared Laski with Montesquieu and 
De Tocqueville and held that he did not think any other man in Europe or America having such 
a profound and original knowledge of democratic thought and institutions since the 17th century. 
Against this expression of splendid admiration, Herbert Deane opined that Laski never achieved 
the distinction as a political theorist or as a scholar in the field of political philosophy. His 
published works were repetitions and rhetorical to the point of bombast. To call him a mere 
pamphleteer and a propagandist is no doing justice to the political reasoning of Laski. Its true 
that Laski was not only a great scholar but also a great thinker. His greatest contribution to 
political thought lies in his synthesis that he has effected between liberalism and Marxism. 
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